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COMMENT 


Minister Bowen has good reason to believe, he says, that 
the pending controversy between the three allied powers 
and Venezuela will be settled soon and satisfactorily. This 
after repeated conferences with Sir Michael Herbert, Signor 
Mayor des Planches, and the temporary representative of Ger- 
many, all of whom have been sending and receiving cipher 
cablegrams enough to spur Marconi to new efforts. Minister 
Bowen has, so far, said nothing definite either as to the 
amounts which Venezuela, through him, will offer to each 
of the three powers, or as to the guarantees—presumably the 
customs—which he is empowered to put in their hands. These 
are matters over which a good deal of close bargaining: has 
doubtless taken place. A cause of future strife may lie in 
the attitude of France, which claims the right to be paid 
before the belligerent powers, as she had already come to 
terms with President Castro, and has decidedly favored him 
during the struggle with the allies. But it is doubtful if the 
allies will admit the claim of France. They will naturally 
claim that the spoils belong to the victors, and they may be 
able to make good their claim. The tremendous international 
excitement over the Fort San Carlos bombardment has largely 
disappeared, and the reaction therefrom may lead Germany 
to be more reasonable in her demands, though this is far from 
certain. The statement that England showed her disappro- 
bation by holding aloof from the bombardment of Fort San 
Carlos is, of course, nonsense. When the blockade, which 
Premier Balfour himself admitted to be a state of war, was 
first decided on, England agreed to patrol the sea eastward 
from Caracas to the mouth of the Orinoco, doubtless because 
British Guiana lies in that direction, while Germany was to 
take the region westward from Caracas to the Colombian 
frontier. Hence England eould not by any possibility take 
part in the move towards Maracaibo. That move was made, 
say the Germans, because munitions of war were being smug- 
gled into Venezuela from Colombia, through Maracaibo, thus 
rendering the whole blockade useless unless Maracaibo also 
could be blocked. This the Panther attempted to do, and, as 
Germany alleges, in so doing was fired on by the fort of San 


Carlos. If this be so, then Germany acted fully within her 
rights, according to the principles of international law. 


A publication of dates further shows that it was not Ger- 
many at all, but England, which first hatched the scheme of co- 
ercing President Castro and Venezuela. This plan, which dates 
from the early summer, was duly submitted to our State De- 
partment, which fully acquiesced in the contention of England 
that force might be used to collect bad debts in South America. 
Then Germany came in, claiming that she also wished to col- 
lect certain debts, and asked that the same principles might 
be admitted in her case. Finally came the proposal for joint 
action, which was made before the visit of Kaiser Wilhelm 
to King Edward at Sandringham. That England should now 
seek to lay the blame of the whole transaction on Germany, 
merely because the event has showed that the methods Eng- 
land originally proposed are distasteful to the people of the 
United States, is, to say the least of it, a not very loyal or 
creditable proceeding, and it will certainly be remembered 
should England seek Germany’s aid in the Far East. Having 
entered into this alliance, England should at least be loyal 
to her ally. 


The canal treaty with Colombia was negotiated under many 
difficulties, and the task was accomplished in a manner of 
which both the President and Secretary Hay may well be 
proud. Starting out with the firm determination to secure 
the Panama route, because both the Walker Commission and 
Congress had expressed their preference for it, the Executive 
was met with obstacles at every step. Colombia had also con- 
cluded that the United States would not go to Nicaragua, 
and that therefore we were at her mercy. She raised her de- 
mands exorbitantly, and her minister made the mistake of 
stopping negotiations, because he did not like the manner in 
which Admiral Casey interpreted the treaty of 1846, when 
he refused to permit even the government troops, during the 
recent rebellion, to interfere with the traffic of the Panama 
Railroad. Fortunately this gentleman was recalled, and Dr. 
Herran, an intelligent man who has lived long in Washington, 
was left in charge of the business. Colombia really had not a 
leg to stand on, and if we had been as ugly as a European 
potentate might and would have been, she would have been 
forced to her knees. She induced Congress to abandon Nicara- 
gua by consenting, informally, that the French company 
might sell out to us, and by giving us to understand that she 
would make reasonable terms with us. Secretary Hay finally 
induced her to see that this country would not be imposed 
upon, while President Roosevelt stood behind him, backed him 
up in his patient endeavors, and occasionally permitted it to 
be understood by the Latin-Americans dealing in canal 
franchises that this was a big country, with which it was not 
wise to trifle. The two worked together perfectly, the result is 
satisfactory, the better route has been obtained, and it has not 
been necessary to punish the little republic for her double- 
dealing. On the contrary, she seems pleased to have made the 
trade at last. 


Although a treaty providing for the settlement of the 
Alaska boundary question has been signed by Secretary Hay 
and the British ambassador, it is by no means certain that the 
agreement will be ratified by our Federal Senate or prove 


satisfactory to Canada. Even if the treaty should be sanc- 
tioned on both sides of the border, it seems likely to be abor- 
tive. The commission for which it provides consists of three 
jurists on each side, but there is to be no umpire to cast a 
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deciding vote. That is to say, the validity of our own con- 
tention will have to be conceded by one of the British jurists, 
or else the soundness of Canada’s claim will have to be ac- 
knowledged by an American member of the tribunal. The 
latter alternative has hitherto been deemed so incredible that 
the American members of the Joint High Commission which 
met in Washington three years ago advocated a method of 
adjustment similar to that which is now proposed, which at 
the time, however, did not meet with approval on the part of 
Lord Herschell or of the Canadian members of that body. Of 
course the Alaska boundary question turns on the construc- 
tion of the treaty of 1825 between Great Britain and Russia, 
which undertook to delimit Alaska from British Columbia. 
American students of the matter are, so far as we have ob- 
served, unanimous in believing both that the treaty of 1825 
can only bear the construction uniformly put upon it by our 
State Department and that until very recently—that is to say, 
until gold was discovered in and near Alaska—the Canadian 
government has acquiesced in that construction. It is, of 
course, barely possible that one of the representatives of 
Great Britain on the proposed tribunal may be open to con- 
viction; but we doubt it, in view of the prevailing current 
of feeling and opinion at’ Ottawa, and in view of the desire 
felt in England to conciliate Canada. Apparently, the exist- 
ing modus vivendi is to be maintained pending the investiga- 
tion to be made before the mixed commission. So far as 
Canada is concerned, she would probably be glad to see the 
modus vivendi indefinitely prolonged. 





The impending trouble between Brazil and Bolivia will 
probably break out before the Venezuela incident is well set- 
tled. The Acre question is, of course, the cause of the dis- 
pute. The Brazilian War Office is concentrating troops in the 
Amazonas district, and two more divisions have just been 
sent north. Fourteen steamers of the National Navigation 
Company were chartered for the expedition, and equal zeal 
is being shown in other directions. When it is remembered 
that the Acre expedition, composed largely of American, Eng- 
lish, and German citizens, is already in the interior, it is easy 
to see how rapidly we may pass from a concussion of the 
troops to intervention by the powers; and as Bolivia has no 
coast to blockade, and as a blockade of the immense coast- 
line of Brazil is so difficult as to be almost impossible, the 
situation is grave in the extreme. President Pando of Bo- 
livia is in the Acre territory in person, and has conferred 
with Brazil’s representatives on the spot. It is said that 
Brazil is trying to procure the Acre district for herself, in 
exchange for certain other regions which Bolivia has long 
coveted. This would probably put an end to the Acre con- 
cession, to which Brazil has been opposed from the first. 


At last the programme of China’s one fighting general, 
the famous Tung Fu-Siang, is revealed, and it shows that 
as a statesman he is not less able than as a soldier. His plan 
takes into consideration two most important forces: the deep 
loyalty of the vast mass of Chinese to the present Manchu 
dynasty, and the particular hostility which masses of China- 
men feel towards the present Emperor as being the cause of 
their dire misfortunes and humiliations at the hands of the 
foreign devils. General Tung Fu-Siang has recognized both 
these truths, and, acting on his knowledge, has proclaimed as 
Emperor, not himself, but the son of the redoubtable Prince 
Tuan, the same boy who, it will be remembered, was at one 
time declared heir-apparent by the Dowager Empress and 
the present Emperor. It is evident that Prince Tuan and 
General Tung Fu-Siang are actively co-operating, and it can- 
not be denied that they make a most formidable combina- 
tion. Yung Lu and other high Chinese officials have cast 
their lot in with the young pretender. This youth, Pu Chu 
by name, a prince of the old Manchu line, has now been pro- 
claimed Emperor, with the title of Tung Hsu, at Tung- 
yuneing, the chief settlement of the Ala-shan Mongols, and 
the palace at Si-ngan-fu is being prepared to receive him. 
This is the palace to which the Dowager Empress fled from 
Peking, and has historic associations which will appeal with 
great strength to scores of millions of Chinamen. Also, it is 
strongly situated among mountains, and is so far from the 
sea that an expedition thither would be a very formidable 
affair indeed, infinitely more so than the march to Peking. 
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Tung Fu-Siang has a well-drilled and well-armed body of 
ten thousand troops, mostly hardy Mongols, such as recruited 
the armies of Genghis Khan and Timur-Leng, and he may 
shortly be expected to hold the two provinces of Shen-si and 
Kan-su absolutely in his power. At the same time, we are 
told that the rebels in Kwang-si are rapidly gaining ground, 
and it is quite possible that they may come to co-operate 
with the young pretender, since we well know the courage 
and sagacity of both Yung Lu and Tung Fu-Siang. The 
formidable element in this matter is that it is not a Chinese 
but a Mongol movement—the Chinese being a peaceful agri- 
cultural race, without the power of coherence or collective 
action, while the Mongols are hardy nomads and fighters, who 
have again and again given rulers to Asia, and for centuries 
held a large part of Europe under their dominion. 





It is a recurring, but nevertheless quite curious, spectacle 
which Count von Biilow, the Imperial Chancellor, presents 
in the Reichstag when he defends his chief, the Kaiser, 
against the criticism of the Liberal opposition. The veteran 
Radical leader Eugene Richter, for about the twentieth time, 
stated in that body that “the country and the crown itself 
were harmed by the too frequent utterances of Emperor Wil- 
liam without consulting his ministers.” In this case, as in 
all previous ones, Biilow made an attempt to shield his im- 
perial master by offering his own expansive and immaculate 
bosom as a target for arrows of criticism. An offer which was 
declined, with thanks. This is a curious spectacle, we say, 
because the constitution of the empire distinctly recognizes 
the right of criticising (within reasonable bounds) the Kaiser 
as a public personage—+. e., so far as his public acts and utter- 
ances are concerned. And yet, whenever any one of the 
nation’s representatives in the Reichstag makes an attempt to 
fulfil what may be at the time a really important duty to his 
constituents, namely, to criticise some of the Kaiser’s most 
recent and reckless public statements, he is hauled up short 
by both the Chancellor and his government myrmidons, as well 
as by the presiding officer of the Reichstag itself,—belonging, 
of course, to the reactionary majority there. The latter will 
interrupt the daring speaker, and calmly inform him that he 
is encroaching on the Brauch des Hauses (custom of the 
house) in naming or finding fault with the doings of the 
sovereign. And the speaker as invariably subsides. Thus, 
under the unconstitutional practice which has grown up under 
the domination of a time-serving and reactionary majority, 
the much-needed check on imperial whims and extravagant 
statements is prevented even in the only place in the empire 
where such criticism might be made without fear of jail and 
the state’s attorney. And as for outside the Reichstag, it is 
too well known to require comment that the slightest word 
in criticism of the Kaiser leads to indictment and to a subse- 
quent sentence by subservient judges, for lése-majesté, of 
from six months to three years in jail. The bosom of Count 
Biilow, as a vicarious target for those who do not quite agree 
with the Kaiser from time to time, is, under the circum- 
stances, wide of the mark. 


It is understood that the anti-trust bill framed by Mr. 
Littlefield, chairman of the subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary meets with the approval of the Presi- 
dent and the Attorney-General. As it is similar in many re- 
spects to the bill introduced by Mr. Elkins in the Senate 
after many consultations with his Republican colleagues, we 
presume that it represents the broad lines on which the 
Fifty-seventh Congress may be persuaded to attempt to regu- 
late and control the trusts. Mr. Littlefield’s project is not so 
drastic as were the bills introduced by Chairman Jenkins 
of the House Judiciary Committee, which bills we have for- 
merly discussed at length. For instance, a refusal or an omis- 
sion to comply with the provisions intended to assure pub- 
licity or to prevent rebates and monopolies is no longer pun- 
ishable by imprisonment, but only by a fine, which in no case 
is to exceed five thousand dollars. It may be thought that 
such a fine would exercise no deterrent influence upon a large 
corporation, but Mr. Littlefield does not confine himself to 
that instrument of coercion, so far as the arrangements for 
publicity are concerned. Any corporation failing to com- 
ply with the provisions for publicity may be restrained, on 
the suit of the United States, from engaging in inter-State 




















































































commerce until such return is made. Whether such restraint 
should be sought is to be determined by the Attorney-General. 


We could hardly exaggerate the magnitude of the power thus 
vested in that official. The Littlefield bill, however, gives the 
Attorney-General no such power in the event of a corpora- 
tion’s failing to comply with the provisions against rebates 
and monopolies. All the Attorney-General can do in 
such cases is to institute proceedings in equity through 
United States District - Attorneys to prevent and restrain 
the forbidden acts. The United States Circuit Courts 
are clothed with authority to avert the violation of the 
provisions against rebates or monopolies, either by inter- 
locutory orders or by permanent decrees, but the au- 
thority does not extend to the complete arrest of a 
corporation’s inter-State commerce. Lest he should be taxed 
with insincerity in refraining to take such stringent measures 
against rebates and monopolies as he takes for the assurance of 
publicity, Mr. Littlefield has introduced two provisions, which, 
if they are allowed to remain in the bill, will give a great deal 
of trouble to corporations desirous of evading the law. For ex- 
ample, one section is to the effect that no person shall be ex- 
cused from testifying and producing books or documents before 
the United States Courts or the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission, on the ground that the evidence, documentary 
or other, required of him may tend to criminate him or sub- 
ject him to a penalty. On the other hand, no person shall be 
subjected to a penalty on account of any matter concerning 
which he may testify or produce evidence before the said 
courts or inter-State commission. The second proof of sin- 
cerity is contained in the eleventh section, which enacts that 
the right to enforce the provisions against rebates and monop- 
olies shall not be confined to the Attorney-General and Dis- 
triet-Attorneys of the United States, but may be exercised 
by any person or corporation injured in business or property 
by reason of anything forbidden or declared to be unlawful 
by the proposed act. 
without respect to the amount in controversy, but he shall re- 
cover threefold the damages sustained, and the cost of suit, 
ineluding a reasonable attorney’s fee. We need not point out 
that this provision opens the door wide to the levying of 
blackmail. 


On Wednesday, January 21, Senator Hoar and Senator 
Spooner condemned the practice which is said to have grown 
up in the Senate of stating what was alleged to be the opinion 
of the President of the United States concerning measures 
pending -in one or the other House of Congress. Senator 
Hoar said that if the President wished to commend any par- 
ticular measure he could do so by a message, which the Con- 
stitution authorized him to send. On the other hand, if he 
disapproved of a measure passed by both Houses of Congress, 
he was authorized by the Constitution to signify his disap- 
proval by a veto. Those were the only two ways, Senator 
Hoar thought, in which the President had any constitutional 
right to make his views known. He held that to announce 
the President’s opinion in either House while a bill was under 
discussion was contrary to the privileges of Congress, and he 
seemed to imagine that he had sustained his position when he 
pointed out that the British House of Commons and House of 
Lords resented the announcement that a particular measure 
was or was not favored by the Crown. As a matter of fact, 
there is not, and has not been since the reign of Anne, any 
analogy between a sovereign of Great Britain and the Presi- 
dent of the United States as regards the relation of the 
Executive to legislation. In the first place, the President 
possesses the veto power, which the British sovereign has lost 
through failure to use it for almost two centuries. In the 
second place. a British prime minister not only initiates 
legislation, but exercises a continual and avowed control of 
it. Now the President of the United States is practically 
his own prime minister. He alone is responsible to Congress 
for the acts of his administration; with the possible excep- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, the members of his 
cabinet are mere clerks. In the third place, the President is 
by no means limited by the Constitution to the expression of 
his wishes by a written message. 


The Constitution merely says that he shall from time to time 
give to Congress information of the state of the Union, and 
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Not only may such injured person sue- 





recommend to their consideration such measures as he shall 


judge necessary and expedient. The information and recom- 
mendation may be given orally as well as in writing. There is 
nothing in the Federal organic law to prevent him from 
stating by word of mouth to both or either of the Houses or 
to any members of them what measures he thinks should be 
adopted. We know from Macleay’s Diary that such was the 
course at first pursued by President Washington, and there is 
reason to believe that had he been less diffident, and had he 
possessed a greater flow of language, he would have persisted 
in the course. Which would Senator Hoar prefer: that Mr. 
Roosevelt should imitate Washington, and appear in the Sen- 
ate Chamber for the purpose of telling the Senators collec- 
tively what he wanted them to do; or that Mr. Roosevelt 
should privately indicate his hopes and opinions to certain 
leading Senators? In the negotiation of treaties and in the 
matter of appointments to high Federal offices the Constitu- 
tion makes it the duty of the President to take the advice of 
the Senate. Would Mr. Hoar have the President come to 
the Senate Chamber for that purpose? Is it not better that 
he should adhere to the long-established custom of consulting 
in private certain representatives of the predominant party in 
the Senate? We add that, if a President had made up his 
mind to veto a bill in case it should be enacted in a particu- 
lar form, it would be his plain duty to avow his intention, 
and not by concealing it to suffer Congress to waste its time in 
fruitless debate. In the matter of the appointment of the 
anthracite-coal strike commission, we have had occasion to 
express regret that Mr. Roosevelt did not keep more strictly 
within his constitutional functions. As regards, on the other 
hand, his private conferences with Senators and Representa- 
tives in reference to pending legislation, we have no doubt 
that he is pursuing a constitutional course. 


Some light has been thrown on the Indianola post-office 
affair by the debate in the Federal Senate. It can no longer 
be alleged that in removing the post-office from that town 
the President was punishing the innocent as well as the 
guilty. Those who were inclined to disapprove of the step 
are estopped from using that argument by the declaration 
made by Mr. McLaurin, one of the Senators from Mississippi, 
that it was the whole town, and not a brutal, lawless ma- 
jority, that demanded the resignation of Mrs. Cox, the colored 
postmistress. He asserted that every white citizen in In- 
dianola, except a man named Weeks, who had gone over to the 
Republican party in the hope of getting office, had attended 
the mass meeting called for the purpose of requesting Mrs. 
Cox to resign. The request was based, not upon the score of 
any personal objection to Mrs. Cox, or to her husband, con- 
sidered as negroes, but upon the broad ground that the white 
people of Indianola did not want any negro, however highly 
esteemed, to handle their letters. Mr. McLaurin maintained 
that, in making this request, the white inhabitants of the 
place simply exercised the right of petition. It should be 
borne in mind that no threat of violence was made at this 
meeting, but that Mrs. Cox, upon hearing that a committee 
had been appointed to circulate a petition, voluntarily re- 
signed. In thus resigning, she was moved, according to her 
husband, not by fear, but by unwillingness to hold office 
against the wishes of her neighbors. There is "no doubt that 
this local incident contains the germ of a national issue. 

The question is, Shall the military power of the United 
States be used to force a colored official upon a community 
against the unanimous protest of its white inhabitants? If 
this question be answered in the affirmative, we may have to 
face a renewal of the civil war. We doubt the expediency 
of raising such an issue. We regret to add that there is a 
trace of vindictiveness and provocation in the course pursued 
by the Post Office Department which has compelled the citi- 
zens of Indianola to obtain their mail at a post-office thirty 
miles away instead of at another only four miles distant. 
Conceding, for the sake of argument, that the inhabitants 
of Indianola had defied Federal authority—which is not clear, 
since no threat of violence was made, and Mrs. Cox seems to 
have resigned her office voluntarily—we doubt the constitu- 
tionality of the measure taken by Mr. Roosevelt. He could, 
unquestionably, have appointed another negro to the post- 
office at Indianola, and upheld him with the judicial and 
military powers of the Federal government. But where does 











































he get the right to deprive an American community of postal 
facilities the cost of which it helps to defray? We sincerely 
hope that the real, though unavowed, motive of the attempt 
to discipline the citizens of Indianola is not, instead of being 
a somewhat belated resolve to enforce rigorously the privi- 
leges granted to colored persons by the reconstruction amend- 
ments of the Constitution, a bid for the colored vote in cer- 
tain Northern States where it holds the balance of power. 
Dees Mr. Roosevelt imagine himself to be a truer friend of 
the colored race than Mr. Booker T. Washington, who has 
repeatedly advised his brethren to forego office-holding or 
office-seeking in that section of the country which resents 
even an approach to negro domination? 


We have no desire to anticipate the verdict of a jury, but 
it seems to be admitted by such reputable and fair-minded 
newspapers as the Charleston News and Courter and the 
Savannah News that James H. Tillman, ex-Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, was guilty of deliberate murder 
when he shot N. G. Gonzales, the editor of a Columbia news- 
paper. It has long been known that no adequate punishment 
for the murder of a negro by a white man need be looked for 
in South Carolina. That is a state of things sufficiently 
shameful, but it now remains to be seen whether even white 
men have any rights that members of the political clique 
headed by Senator Tillman are bound to respect. It is, in 
truth, not only the man-slayer James H. Tillman but the 
State of South Carolina which will be on trial at the bar of 
public opinion. We find it hard to believe that a jury can 
be found to acquit Tillman if the evidence of deliberate 
murder be as clear and overwhelming as it is said to be by 
those who are in a position to learn the truth. We know of 
nothing more calculated than such a defiance of justice to 
stop all emigration and arrest all inflow of capital into South 
Carolina, and to subject that State to moral and social os- 
tracism. Has not the State already disgraced herself enough 
by sending a loud-mouthed and offensive demagogue to the 
Federal Senate? It is not by countenancing such men as 
Senator Tillman and his man-slaying brother that the South- 
ern States can hope to regain that preponderant position in 
the councils of the national Democracy which they once oc- 
cupied, and which on some grounds many conservative mem- 
bers of the party in the Northern States would like to see 
them reassume. We wish we could look forward with confi- 
dence to the outcome of Tillman’s trial, but this we can 
hardly do, in view of the admission made by the Charleston 
News and Courier that an acquittal may be expected. 


The New York World asks the press of the United States 
to contribute towards the prosecution of the murderer of N. 
G. Gonzales, the editor of the Columbia State. There is 
virtue in the request, for Tillman’s cowardly and brutal deed 
was not only a violatibn of the law of South Carolina, but 
an assault upon the freedom of the press. Gonzales was killed 
for his faithful discharge of a public duty. His murderer 
took his life because he had fearlessly discussed public ques- 
tions, exposed public corruption, and denounced public crimi- 
nals. In this discharge of duty, in this exercise of a right 
guaranteed to every editor by the laws of the country, Gon- 
zales had probably brought Tillman’s political career to an 
end. For doing this, he was killed. The immediate offence is 
against the law and peace of the State of South Carolina, and 
we entertain no doubt that the commonwealth will be true to 
her best traditions in the ability and thoroughness with which 
the Attorney-General will prosecute Tillman. But the latter 
has openly boasted that he will be defended by “ the best legal 
talent that the State of South Carolina has ever produced.” 
In view of the strenuous struggle which he has avowed that he 
will make in order that he may vindicate the right of poli- 
ticians to kill their critics of the press, it is well that as com- 
plete and ample preparation be made for the prosecution. The 
press owes it to itself to vindicate its ancient liberties, to ex- 
press its detestation of the crime, and to defend its privilege 
and right, which, in this country, is as old as the government. 
This is not a suggestion to intrude upon the State. The State 
should weleome the aid of all who have been wronged by this 
crime, and should give to the press this opportunity to express 
itself most effectively touching the assault upon its rights. 
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At any rate, a proper respect for themselves and for their 
office demands that the editors of the country meet the editor 
of the World and let it be understood, in this most practical 
way, that they are jealous of the right which is guaranteed to 
them by the Constitution, and that they will not be deterred 
from the exercise of it for the public good. 


We look forward with interest to the publication of the Year- 
Book of the Carnegie Institution, which will show to what ex- 
tent and in what way the founder’s purpose has been carried 
out. It will be remembered that Mr. Carnegie gave to this insti- 
tution $10,000,000 in five-per-cent. bonds of the United States 
Steel Corporation. That is to say, he provided an an- 
nual income of $500,000, to be expended, not on the construc- 
tion and maintenance of new and unnecessary buildings, or 
on the salaries of placemen and disbursing agents, but for the 
direct encouragement of men already engaged in scientific 
research at existing institutions, or in connection with their 
professional labors. In other words, this munificent grant was 
not to be frittered away on bricks and mortar, or on the main- 
tenance of sinecures. This was an admirable feature of the 
founder’s plan, and we sincerely trust that there will be no 
departure from it. We learn that the grants thus far made 
by the institution amount in the aggregate to $200,000, and 
that no larger sum will be allotted by the trustees during the 
year 1903. We do not yet know what has been done, or is to 
be done, with the remaining three-fifths of the institution’s 
annual income. We are told that the sum awarded to any 
individual investigator will not, as a rule, exceed one thou- 
sand dollars a year. A grant of $4000, however, has been 
made to the Marine Biological Laboratory at Woods Holl, 
Massachusetts. We are glad to see that the funds of this 
institution are not to be devoted to the assistance of students 
who are trying to obtain university degrees, nor to the pay- 
ment of mere mechanical helpers in the work of scientific 
instruction. We repeat that all this money is to go to the en- 
couragement, not of tyros, but of experts, that is to say, of 
men who have proved themselves capable of prosecuting inde- 
pendent and valuable researches. It is also satisfactory to 
learn that no limitation as to nationality has been prescribed 
by the directors of the institution. One of the beneficiaries 
is the Japanese scientist Dr. Hideyo Noguchi, whose investi- 
gations of the effects of certain poisons have attracted so 
much attention all over the world. As yet, the directors of 
the Carnegie Institution have given no indication of an in- 
tention to follow the course pursued by Nobel, the Swedish 
inventor, and to offer very large prizes for memorable achieve- 
ments in one or another field of scientific inquiry. The im- 
portance of a fund applicable to the encouragement of men 
who have proved themselves experts in investigating is keenly 
appreciated by British scientists, and they will be rejoiced to 
learn that Mr. Carnegie has decided to endow with $5,000,- 
000 a trust for scientific research at Edinburgh, the income 
to be distributed on lines similar to those adopted by the 
directors of the Carnegie Institution at Washington. We 
may add that this, with other donations made since the begin- 
ning of the new year, brings up the aggregate of the great 
ironmaster’s benefactions to nearly $79,000,000. 


Dr. George Parkin, of Toronto, who represents the Rhodes 
scholarships trustees, is working systematically to get the 
best advice he can in the matter of assigning the American 
scholarships. On January 23 he met in Boston some of the 
college presidents and school principals of northern New Eng- 
land and got their views; on January 24, in Cambridge, he 
met another company of educators, from southern New Eng- 
land, and talked with them. It will be remembered that under 
Mr. Rhodes’s will there are to be two scholars from each 
American State and Territory. Dr. Parkin said the plan was 
to select one of them in the spring of 1904 to go to Oxford 
in that year, and another in 1905, but none in 1906. In 
1907 the group first chosen would have finished their three 
years’ course, and another squad would be selected to fill 
their places. The candidates, Dr. Parkin said, must be ac- 
ceptable to Oxford, and must pay rather more attention to 
social requirements than students always do in American 
universities. The inference from that is that if a thrifty 
American had undertaken to live at Oxford on five hundred 
dollars a year and save the rest of his fifteen-hundred-dollar 

















income, Mr. Rhodes’s purpose would be felt to be thwarted, 
and Oxford would disapprove. 


The southern New England educators who met Dr. Parkin 
agreed with their Northern brethren in recommending that 
eandidates should not be younger than nineteen, nor older 
than twenty-three; that they should be eligible from the end 
of the sophomore year up to two years from graduation; that 
examinations should be conducted from Oxford; that only 
candidates qualified to read for an Oxford honor degree should 
be accepted; that candidates should be nominated by the 
American colleges, and that “in the States in which there 
are several colleges nominations shall be made in rotation 
according to seniority by those institutions which, in the 
judgment of the trustees of the Rhodes bequest, give courses 
of studies that qualify students to matriculate at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford.” These recommendations do not settle 
anything, but they are the result of much deliberation and 
discussion, and probably indicate how the problem will be 
worked out. Educators in New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, 
Kansas City, Chicago, Minneapolis, Spokane, Denver, and 
San Francisco will be asked for their opinions, and then Dr. 
Parkin will report to the trustees in London before going to 
New Zealand and Australia to make his arrangements there. 
A good deal has been said, and much can and will be said, 
about the defects of Oxford as a place of education for 
American youth, but there is no sort of doubt that there 
will be a brisk demand for all the Rhodes scholarships that 
are available in this country. Three years at Oxford on a 
generous income is a prospect that appeals strenuously to the 
imagination of youth. It won’t be a question with our 
young men whether it is the best educational opportunity 
theoretically possible, but whether it is the most attractive 
opportunity practically available. It is unquestionably at- 
tractive. The Rhodes scheme will surely work, and its work- 
ings and their eventual result promise to be of remarkable 
interest. 


Observing that President Hopkins of Williams holds to 
the old-fashioned college course of four years, the Boston 
Transcript remarks that “perhaps the President of Williams 
is not worried with the sight of two thousand lazy under- 
graduates dawdling away four years on work that they could 
do in two. ... That’s where the shoe pinches in our great 
urban universities.” It is a vulgar error, which the Tran- 
script should have escaped, to suppose that the majority of 
the students in any good college, great or small, do any great 
amount of dawdling. Some students dawdle, and a good 
many are not so strenuous in study as they might be; but 
the proportion of hard students in our colleges is surprising- 
ly large, and it is at least as large in the big colleges as in 
the small ones. The reason why the “urban universities ” 
are more solicitous for the shortened course is not that they 
are full of loafers, but that they have so many hard students 
who are pressed for time, and that they have great profes- 
sional schools, whose interests, and the interests of students in 
them, constantly appeal for consideration. It is not for.the 
lazy lads that courses are being crowded into fewer years, but 
for the hard workers. — 


The New York Times, on the authority of the Philadelphia 
Medical Journal, rebukes the Werexty for saying of Mrs. 
Eddy, the Christian Scientist: “ Somehow, she has got hold 
of some important truths that the regular doctors have 
missed.” The Journal says there is nothing new in Christian 
Science, and the Times agrees with it. Maybe they are 
right; the WrREKLY is not prepared to assert the contrary. 
But how would it do to suggest that the Christian Scientists 
seem to have devised a fairly effective apparatus for using 
this knowledge which perhaps the regular doctors have not 
missed. Most intelligent physicians recognize the great value 
of mental influence on many diseases, but they usually lack 
effective means to bring it to bear. The Christian Scientists 
seem to have a fairly effective method, though it is probably 
true that they often apply it in unfit cases. The hope of a 
good many thoughtful persons who have opposed attempts to 
squelch Christian Science and similar developments by law, 
has been that toleration and observation of them would pres- 
ently yield valuable knowledge which would be useful to 
mankind. Inasmuch as it is always pleasant to be cock-sure 
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of anything, the 7'%mes is to be envied for the certainty of 
its conviction that Christian Science is a thoroughly pesti- 
lent contrivance, without any reasonable claim to countenance 
or toleration. It rails at it at every chance, with a vigor of 
malediction which must do its own spirit good, however it 
affects, or fails to affect, the enemy. Perhaps its superior and 
enviable conclusiveness of opinion on this subject, as con- 
trasted with the halting attitude of other contemporaries, 
is due to a moderate conception of the possible powers of the 
human spirit. One who considers that the spirit of man is a 
mighty potentiality, which ought to work wonders, and could 
if it knew how, looks curiously at wonders it is asserted to 
have worked and considers whether some of them may not 
be genuine. But the observer who is sure that man’s spirit 
is a mere incident of digestion and respiration finds it easier 
to assure himself that the unaccountable does not happen, 
and that all wonders are bogus. Man’s spirit ought to do 
some of the stunts and attain some of the physical results 
that the Christian Scientists claim that they accomplish. 
What daunts the curious but unconverted observer is his 
doubt that the Scientists really know the nature, scope, and 
limitations of the force they seem to deal with, or are com- 
petent to judge when it will suit the use they put it to, and 
when it will not. 


It is with mixed feelings that lawyers regard the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States on the 
subject of divorce. The tribunal affirmed a decision of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court which set aside a South Da- 
kota divorce, in pursuance of a Massachusetts statute pro- 
viding that if a person residing in Massachusetts should go 
to another State for the purpose of securing a divorce the 
Massachusetts courts should not recognize its validity. There 
is no dispute about the facts. One Andrews went from Massa- 
chusetts to South Dakota and remained there for six months, 
the length of time required by the South Dakota law to con- 
stitute a legal residence. That is to say, the State of South 
Dakota, in the exercise of its authority, chose to declare that 
a six months’ residence should be conclusive proof of the 
animus remanendi, and that, consequently, such a resident 
was qualified to avail himself of a State law concerning 
divorcee, without being subjected to the imputation of per- 
petrating a fraud upon the commonwealth. How can the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court be reconciled 
with the provision of the Federal Constitution that full faith 
and credit shall be given in each State to the public acts, 
records, and judicial proceedings of every other State? The 
United States Supreme Court holds, as did the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, that Andrews had no right to avail 
himself of the South Dakota divorce law because he did not 
go to that State and reside there with the animus remanendi. 
Is not the very point at issue whether a State has the power 
to define by statute what length of residence shall constitute 
unimpeachable proof of an animus remanendi? Does not 
such a statute deserve as much faith and credit on the part 
of another State as would any other legislative act passed 
in South Dakota? If, on any ground whatever, one State 
has a right to criticise, condemn, and disregard an act duly 
passed by the Legislature of another State, what becomes of 
the constitutional provision to which we have referred? Of 
course, lawyers who practise before the United States Su- 
preme Court are reluctant to give public expression to their 
opinions concerning any decision of that tribunal. Some of 
them do not hesitate, however, to confess in private that they 
are puzzled to account for the confirmation of the arrogant 
position taken with regard to South Dakota by the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court. 


It is seldom that a more important decision has been ren- 
dered by a New York tribunal than that which was handed 
down on January 20 by the Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court of that State concerning the constitutionality 
of the franchise tax law. It may be remembered that Mr. 
Roosevelt when Governor insisted not only upon the passage 
of this law, but also, against the wishes of the framer of the 
measure, upon delegating the levying of the tax to a State 
board instead of the local tax commissioners. Now the court 
holds that the bill, as originally framed, was constitutional, 
but condemns as unconstitutional the provision inserted by 
Mr. Roosevelt for the assessment of franchises by a State 






































































































































board. Should the decision be confirmed by the Court of 
Appeals—Governor Odell has requested his Attorney-General 
to expedite the consideration of the case by that tribunal— 
the city of New York will have to pay back a great many 
millions of dollars already collected under the act. The 
franchise-enjoying corporations will gain nothing in the end, 
however, unless the law is repealed, because the assessments 
made by local tax commissioners would in all likelihood great- 
ly exceed those that were made by the State board. We pre- 
sume that, in any event, Governor Odell will persist in his 
effort to secure a repeal of the franchise law, and to sub- 
stitute a provision for a tax upon the gross earnings of cor- 
porations enjoying franchise privileges. The fact may be 
recalled that some of the corporations possessing franchises 
in New York city protested that, even with the assessments 
made by the State board, the tax imposed upon them by the 
Roosevelt act was utterly beyond their power to pay. Gov- 
ernor Odell, for his part, is probably too shrewd to kill the 
goose that lays the golden eggs. 


The causes of the coal famine by which the larger cities on 
or near our Atlantic coast have been afflicted are less obscure 
than they were last week, but it is to be hoped that they will 
be made the subject of a searching inquiry at the hands of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature. It is certain that the Reading 
Company is striving to make the largest delivery of anthra- 
cite in its power, and that it has faithfully kept its promise 
to keep down the retail price of all the output from its own 
mines to $6 75 per ton. All those consumers, on the other 
hand, who are obliged to rely on anthracite mined by indi- 
vidual operators have had to pay very much higher prices. 
It now turns out that the supply of anthracite would be ample 
if the normal consumers of that combustible were not now 
subjected to competition on the part of manufacturers who 
ordinarily use bituminous coal. It is the relative dearth of 
bituminous coal in the seaboard cities which is now at the 
root of the trouble. Who is to blame for this dearth? The 
bituminous operators assert that they could produce from two 
to four times as much coal as they now do if the Pennsyl- 
vania railway lines would haul it. The railway officials, 
on their part, say that they have neither cars nor locomotives 
enough to haul any more coal than they now do. They are 
suffering, they say, from a general freight congestion, and 
cannot be expected to devote the whole of their rolling-stock 
to the transportation of bituminous coal. Whether this ex- 
planation is well founded is just one of the questions upon 
which light might be cast by a legislative inquiry. One thing 
seems certain, namely, that bituminous coal, usually worth 
in seaboard cities three dollars or four dollars per ton, retail, 
is not now selling at seven dollars to nine dollars a ton be- 
cause there is a demand for it on the part of householders, 
who would prefer anthracite. On the contrary, it is manu- 
facturers who, unable to obtain their normal supplies of 
bituminous coal, are now buying the small sizes of anthracite 
formerly used in private houses. The responsibility for the 
present inordinate prices of fuel seems to lie between the 
bituminous operators and the Pennsylvania railway. 


If experience shall confirm the reports made by experts of 
international reputation concerning the richness of a new 
gold-bearing district in Alaska, we are more likely to experi- 
ence a glut than a scarcity of the yellow metal for some time 


to come. The more confidence is attached to the reports be-° 


cause the public has not been invited to take part in the 
exploitation of the placer-mines to which we refer, as it is 
said that they have been purchased by an Anglo-American 
syndicate, in which the Rothschilds are represented. If it 
be true that over a very extensive area the gravel yields on an 
average two dollars in gold to the cubic yard, there is nothing 
extravagant in the estimate that something like an annual 
output of fifty million dollars may be expected for ten years 
to come. As the cost of extracting the gold from the gravel 
is computed at only sixty cents per cubic yard, the propor- 
tion of profit should be large. Nor is this the only quarter 
from which large additions to the annual flow of gold from 
the Klondike and the South-African Rand may be looked for. 
Extensive deposits of gold are known to exist in Mexico, 
and it is only a question, gf time when the mining energies 
of that country, hitherto concentrated upon silver, will be 
devoted to an exhaustive search for the yellow metal. The 
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more the world’s stock of gold is increased, the more des- 
perate, of course, appear the prospects of bimetalism. 


One of the popular novels of the hour has to do with wheat- 
speculation in Chicago. Some of its readers are doubtless 
observing, with more than usual interest, the reports of the 
newspapers about the current labors of Mr. J. O. Armour, in 
the Chicago wheat-pit. Mr. Armour was credited last week 
with owning twenty million bushels of May wheat, and was 
agitating the traders considerably by his operations. The Chi- 
cago wheat-pit is a great institution, which in the late Frank 
Norris’s hands rendered considerable services to literature. As 
a means of abating the ennui of life in Chicago it seems to 
be without a rival. As the late Mr. Prentice of Kentucky said 
of something else, it opens every morning to welcome aleatory 
investigators with bloody hands to hospitable graves. Why 
Mr. Armour should be so busy in the pit does not appear. 
Maybe he is bored; maybe he is merely attending to his busi- 
ness which is large, and ramifies into grain. Let us hope the 
hospitalities of the pit are agreeable to him. His father en- 
joyed them from time to time, yet lived to die, solvent and 
much respected, in his own bed. 


Remarking that English political satirists run more easily 
into verse than ours do, the Evening Post observes that “ the 
number of metrical skits in Punch is quite unparalleled in 
this country.” Perhaps that is because the cost of living is 
higher in this country. The devising of metrical skits of 
merit is slow work, there is no skit-makers’ union, and the 
rate of remuneration does not commend the industry to our 
laboring class. 


Dr. Andrew S. Draper, formerly Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in this State, now president of the University of 
Illinois, told the Twentieth Century Club, in Boston, re- 
cently what he thought and felt about coeducation. His 
discourse was one of a series of University Lectures. He told 
about the gradual accumulation of women’s rights. Our fore- 
mothers had none; their descendants have as many as men 
have, and they include, in his opinion, not necessarily the suf- 
frage, but all the education there is in the market. He found 
the education of women to be a natural and inevitable result 
of democracy, and coeducation to be its natural sequence. He 
had coeducation under constant observation, and liked it thor- 
oughly. It worked well, and there was no reaction against it 
worth menticning. The great State universities of the West 
were committed to it, and have no idea of changing their 
habits. Stanford University, because of some views expressed 
by Senator Stanford, had decided to limit the number of its 
women students to 500. Some universities, situated in or near 
great cities (like the Northwestern, near Chicago), had found 
themselves in danger of being overrun by women students, and 
had had to take thought about keeping the number of men 
and women students about equal. This had happened because 
in great cities more girls than boys found time to go to col- 
lege. But in the main, Dr. Draper found that coeducation had 
passed far beyond the experimental stage, and is an estab- 
lished success. He found no fault with small colleges that 
excluded girls, nor with women’s colleges that excluded men, 
but he held that “if the great universities have equipments 
which the women’s colleges cannot rival, and if their teach- 
ing staffs are the very climax of the work of the great uni- 
versities since the beginning of universities, and if women are 
to be denied the advantages of this, wholly or in part, it is 
taking away a substantial right which is theirs under all the 
theories of our government, and which all the interests of our 
democracy loudly demand that they shall have.” 


Mr. John S. Sargent, a sketch of whom appears in our series 
this week, has just come over from England to carry out a 
commission of painting a portrait of the President, and to 
superintend the placing of some of his mural decorations 
in the Boston Public Library. Mr. Sargent lives abroad, 
and has spent most of his life there. With Edwin A. Abbey 
he has had the highest recognition that can be given. in 
England and on the continent. We still claim him, however, 
for America, and it is a matter of hearty congratulation that 
we have here a large part of his work. At forty-seven his 
best work is still undone. 












The Panama Canal Treaty 


WE assume that the canal treaty signed 
on Thursday, January 22, by Mr. John Hay, 
Secretary of State, and Dr. Tomas Herran, 
Colombian Chargé d’Affaires, will be rati- 
fied by the Senate of the United States and 
by the Colombian Congress. The assumption 
is based upon the grounds, first, that few 
Senators will desire, by opposing the treaty, 
to expose themselves to the suspicion that 
they are acting in the interests of certain 
transcontinental railways which are accused 
of wishing to prevent the construction of 
any trans-isthmian waterway whatever ; sec- 
ondly, that the Colombian Congress will obey 
the chiefs of the de facto government now 
in power at Bogota, and that these persons, 
whatever counter - influence may be exerted 
by the representatives of certain foreign 
powers, will be unwilling to forego the han- 
dling of ten million dollars in gold, the 
bonus which is to be paid immediately on 
the exchange of the ratifications of the 
treaty. Taking for granted, then, as we have 


said, that the compact will in due course. 


be ratified, it is worth while to examine 
carefully certain features of the published 
text of this important document. We ob- 
serve, first, that while Colombia does not 
renounce its sovereignty over any part of 
the isthmus, it grants to the United States 
the use and control of a zone of territory 
for a term of one hundred years, the lease 
being renewable for periods of similar dura- 
tion at the sole option of the United States. 
This is, practically, a lease in perpetuity. 
The zone is to be five kilometres wide on 
each side of the main canal, the measure- 
ment to be made from the centre line. But 
this does not represent the whole of the ter- 
ritory transferred. Colombia grants zones 
of similar width surrounding all necessary 
auxiliary canals, provided the distance of 
these from the main canal does not exceed 
fifteen miles. The grant further covers 
three marine miles from mean low-water 
mark at each terminus of the canal. 

The use and occupation of certain small 
islands in the Bay of Panama are also con- 
ceded. On the other hand, the grant does 
not include the cities of Panama and Colon, 
except so far as lands and other property 
therein are now owned and occupied by the 
French Canal Company or the Panama Rail- 
road Company. These cities and their ac- 
cessory lands will continue to be neutral ter- 
ritory, the neutrality of which will continue 
to be guaranteed by the United States, as 
provided by our treaty of 1846 with New 
Granada. We note, next, that Colombia au- 
thorizes us to construct at each terminus of 
the proposed canal a port provided with 
light-houses and other aids to navigation, 


“which port shall be free to. the vessels of 


all nations. The canal, also, when construct- 
ed, shall be neutral in perpetuity, and open 
to all nations on the terms stipulated in 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty entered into by 
the governments of the United States and 
jreat Britain on November 18, 1901. 

Both in Europe and in Latin America par- 
ticular attention will be given to the fourth 
article of the treaty, which practically con- 
stitutes a self-denying ordinance. In this 
article our government takes occasion once 
more and explicitly to define its attitude 
toward the Latin-American republics, and it 
expressly disavows any intention of using 
the rights and privileges granted by the 
treaty to oust Colombia from her sovereignty 
over any part of the isthmus. The United 
States disclaim any wish to increase their 
territory at the expense of Colombia or of 
any of the Central or South-American com- 
monwealths, but reaffirm their desire to 
strengthen the power of their sister repub- 
lies, and to promote and maintain their 
prosperity and independence. 
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But, it may be asked, how can a clash 
of jurisdiction be averted between the re- 
served sovereignty of Colombia and the right 
of the United States to police the canal zone. 
The precautions taken to that end reflect 
credit on the sagacity as well as the good 
intentions of the framers of the treaty. 
The Colombian tribunals are to have exclu- 
sive jurisdiction within the canal zone over 
all controversies between citizens of Colom- 
bia, or between such citizens and the citi- 
zens of any foreign nation other than the 
United States. On the other hand, tri- 
bunals established by the United States 
shall have exclusive jurisdiction within the 
canal zone over all controversies between 
citizens of the United States, or between 
citizens of the United States and citizens of 
any foreign nation other than the Republic 
of Colombia; and of all controversies relat- 
ing to the construction, maintenance, and 
operation of the canal, railway, and ac- 
cessory works. In the third place, all con- 
troversies between citizens of the United 
States and citizens of Colombia, or between 
citizens of nations other than Colombia or 
the United States, are to be decided by joint 
judicial tribunals composed of jurists ap- 
pointed by the governments of the United 
States and Colombia in a manner hereafter 
to be agreed upon. These joint judicial tri- 
bunals are also to have jurisdiction of all 
admiralty cases, and of all crimes, felonies, 
and misdemeanors committed within the 
canal zone, no matter to what country the 
accused person may belong. The more close- 
ly these arrangements are studied, the more 
reasonable and equitable they appear. 
Viewed collectively, they seem to constitute 
the next best system to the assertion of ex- 
clusive jurisdiction in all civil and crimi- 
nal actions on the part of the United States, 
which assertion would be plainly incompati- 
ble with the sovereignty reserved to Co- 
lombia. 

We would point out, lastly, that the sixth 
article and the twentieth article of the 
treaty are inter-related, and, taken together, 
embody concessions of great moment to the 
United States. By the sixth article Colom- 
bia binds herself not to cede or lease to any 
foreign government for naval or coaling sta- 
tions any of its islands or harbors within 
or adjacent to the Bay of Panama, nor on 
the Atlantic coast of Colombia between the 
Atrato River and the western boundary of 
the Department of Panama. In the same 
article our government pledges itself to give 
Colombia material support in order to pre- 
vent the forcible occupation of said islands 
and ports. The effect of this article obvious- 
ly is to frustrate any hope of securing a 
foothold near the canal that may have been 
entertained by Germany or by any other 
European power. But, it may be said, this 
sixth article only binds Colombia as to fu- 
ture acts. Is it not possible that already, 
by secret treaties, she may have made ces- 
sions or entered into agreements incom- 
patible with the interests of the United 
States? The inquiry is pertinent, inasmuch 
as it is known that_last year the Bogota 
government entered into secret treaties with 
Chile, giving that country rights on the 
Isthmus of Panama, which, as constructors 
and operators of the canal, we could not for 
a moment tolerate. It was a knowledge of 
this fact which caused our State Department 
to insist upon the insertion in the treaty 
of the twentieth article. This article, the 
vital importance of which we have indicated, 
sets forth that if any existing treaty be- 
tween Colombia and any third power con- 
tains any terms incompatible with those of 
the present convention, Colombia agrees to 
cancel or modify such treaty, for which pur- 
pose it will give the requisite notification 
to the said third power-within four months 
from the date of the present convention; 
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and whether or not such existing treaty with 
a third power contains any clause permit- 
ting modification or annulment, Colombia 
agrees to annul it, or modify it in such a 
way that it shall in no wise conflict with 
the stipulations of the Panama Convention. 
This means that Colombia will disregard the 
secret compact with Chile, and will rely on 
the United States to protect her, should an 
attempt be made by Chile to enforce the 
concessions embodied in the secret treaty. 
From whatever point of view the canal 
treaty is considered, it must be pronounced 
a triumph of American diplomacy. For ob- 
vious reasons we should have preferred to 
acquire absolute sovereignty over the canal 
zone, but since this was unobtainable, Mr. 
Hay has made the best of the situation. 





The German Emperor and the 
United States 


At the hour when we write there is a re- 
port, which we hope will prove well found- 
ed, that Germany has consented to raise the 
blockade of Venezuela, the Berlin Foreign 
Office having accepted Mr. Bowen’s proposal 
to guarantee the payment of the debts due 
from the Caracas government by placing the 
Venezuelan custom-houses in the hands of 
a receiver acceptable to the foreign credit- 
ors. That Mr. Bowen was prepared to make 
such a proposal was well known in Europe 
as well as in the United States before 
Fort San Carlos was bombarded by three 
German war - vessels. The question arises, 
What did the German government expect to 
gain by that high-handed proceeding? and 
the question raises the wider inquiry, What 
is the real attitude of the German Emperor 
toward the United States? We call the pro- 
ceeding high-handed because, even if we ad- 
mit the truth of the assertion made by the 
Berlin Foreign Office, but firmly denied at 
Caracas,—the assertion, namely, that Fort 
San Carlos fired the blank shot to warn 
the German gunboat Panther not to enter 
the inland lake of Maracaibo,—it was plain- 
ly inexpedient for the gunboat to seize the 
pretext for retaliation, and, in conjunction 
with two other war-vessels, to bombard the 
fort and destroy an adjacent town, if the 
German Emperor truly desired to promote 
a speedy and pacific settlement of the con- 
troversy pending between himself and Presi- 
dent Castro. Such a tactless exhibition of 
vindictiveness and brutality, even if tech- 
nically warranted, was calculated to ex- 
asperate the Venezuelans, who are a high- 
spirited people, and to provoke them to 
withdraw the overtures which Mr. Bowen, 
their representative, had been empowered to 
make. If Emperor William, foreseeing 
that he could not decently resist the pressure 
of his British and Italian allies, who were 
disposed to regard Mr. Bowen’s proposals as 
satisfactory, secretly wished to goad the 
Venezuelans into a withdrawal of those 
proposals, he could have hit upon no better 
device than the savage bombardment of the 
fort and village of San Carlos. Equally 
likely to infuriate President Castro and 
cause him to refuse any sort of con- 
cession, was the aid said to have been fur- 
nished covertly by Germans to General Ma- 
tos, the head of the insurrection against 
Castro’s authority. It is difficult, indeed, to 
explain the course pursued by the German 
Admiral in Venezuelan waters, except upon 
the hypothesis that what Emperor William 
desired was, not an early peace, but a pro- 
longed war, which would have given him an 
excuse for doing the very thing that he dis- 
claimed a wish to do, namely, for landing 
troops on the Venezuelan mainland, occupy- 
ing Caracas, and retaining it, or some other 





coign of vantage, for an indefinite period. 
He may have believed that he could do 
these things with impunity, so far as the 
United States were concerned, because, in 
his agreements with the British and Italian 
allies, he had procured the insertion of a 
clause binding them not to withdraw from 
the joint demonstration without his consent. 

We are unable to account for the Fort 
San Carlos affair except by imputing to the 
Berlin government an inclination to prevent 
a quick and peaceful settlement of the Vene- 
zuelan controversy. This conclusion leads us 
to inquire whether this incident and other 
recent acts of Emperor William’s indicate 
an honest desire to gain the friendship of 
the United States, or, rather, an astute de- 
sign to break up the amicable relations 
which, for some years, have existed between 
this country and Great Britain. It must 
be admitted that, even if the Emperor’s pro- 
fessions of good-will were sincere, they were 
unskilfully conceived, for they have made but 
a faint impression on American public opin- 
ion. Ineffectual, for instance, was his pub- 
lication of the despatch sent by Dr. von 
Holleben to the Berlin Foreign Office, in 
which it was pointed out that Lord Paunce- 
fote countenanced the attempt of the Aus- 
trian minister to obtain a concerted and 
earnest protest against our intervention on 
behalf of Cuba. The divulgation of the des- 
patch was ineffectual, because nobody cared 
whether Lord Pauncefote personally was or 
was not opposed to our war with Spain, 
the only point of consequence being that 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, then controlling the Brit- 
ish government, repudiated the proposed 
protest. Equally futile was the visit of 
Prince Henry of Prussia to this country. 
With the exception of a few hundred snobs 
in New York and Washington, the Ameri- 
can people are utterly indifferent to titles, 
royal or other, unless their possessors are 
men of exceptional ability, and we presume 
that no claim to intellectual distinction 
would be put forward for Prince Henry. 
It is doubtless hard for Emperor William, 
who is haunted with yisions of the past, to 
comprehend that we Americans do not care 
a farthing about crowns, sceptres, quarter- 
ings, and other medieval trappings of 
royalty; yet such, we can assure him, is 
the fact. Even more foolish, if the Emper- 
or’s purpose was to arouse gratitude and 
sympathy, was the gift of a statue of Fred- 
erick the Great. There is absolutely no rea- 
son why the American people should wish to 
possess a statue of Frederick the Great, ex- 
cept upon the ground that he was a famous 
warrior, and that ground would justify the 
Italians in sending us a statue of Julius 
Cesar. As Mr. Moncure D. Conway has 
conclusively shown, the alleged presentation 
of a sword by Frederick the Great to Wash- 
ington is a myth without an atom of 
foundation. As for Frederick’s recognizing 
the independence of the Thirteen Colonies, 
he steadily refused to do it until their in- 
dependence had been acknowledged by Great 
Britain herself, when, of course, his recog- 
nition was superfluous. We could under- 
stand the gift, however, if the Emperor’s 
secret wish was to impress upon American 
minds the striking contrast presented in 
one particular between the conduct of Fred- 
erick the Great and that of George III.; for 
the former refused a passage through his 
territories to the Hessian and other German 
mercenaries whom George III. had _ hired 
for the purpose of helping to extinguish 
American liberties. 

Now let us see what may have been the 
Emperor’s motive in securing England’s co- 
operation in the demonstration against Vene- 
mela. It is inconceivable that a man of 
intelligence should have @xpected to secure 
the good-will of the American people by an 
armed coercion of the Caracas government. 
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He must have foreseen that, in spite of his 
smooth protestations, we should forthwith 
recognize the fact that his move against 
Venezuela was pregnant with dangers to 
the Monroe doctrine. It might, at all 
events, impel us to assume financial respon- 
sibilities for the Latin - American republics 
which our government has never contempla- 
ted. On the other hand, the co-operation of 
Great Britain would render it impossible 
for us to assume toward Germany the mina- 
tory attitude which we assumed toward 
France when we informed Napoleon III. that 
the presence of French troops in Mexico was 
regarded by us with disapproval. Especially 
was this true inasmuch as Emperor William 
had secured from the British Foreign Office 
a singular agreement that England would 
never withdraw from the combination with 
Germany except with the latter’s consent. 
Under the circumstances, he could lose noth- 
ing by his Venezuelan policy except the good- 
will of the American people, which, in all 
likelihood, he had already come to regard 
as unattainable. Not only was no direct loss 
to be feared, but he might even hope for an 
indirect gain, through the disgust and in- 
dignation excited in the United States by 
the proof of England’s willingness to safe- 
guard Germany against any interference on 
our part with the browbeating of Venezuela. 


If he could succeed in breaking up the league, 


of hearts which had seemed to be in process 
of formation between England and the 
United States, he would achieve a memora- 
ble stroke of statecraft from the German 
point of view; for England, no longer able 
to count upon food supplies from the United 
States in war time, would be henceforth 
unable to pursue an independent policy in 
Europe and the Far East. 

Our conclusion is that Emperor William 
has ceased to retain, if he ever entertained, 
any hope of gaining American friendship, 
and that, in persuading England to take 
part with him in the coercion of the Caracas 
government, his motive was to isolate and 
weaken her, and make her henceforth de- 
pendent on himself by arousing against her 
the resentment of the United States. 





Mr. Richard Olney’s Candidacy 


THERE have been of late many signs of a 
concerted movement to put forward Mr. 
Richard Olney, who was Secretary of State 
in the second Cleveland administration, as 
a candidate for the Democratic nomination 
for the Presidency in 1904. The movement 
is opposed by Mr. George Fred. Williams, 
who has posed as the representative of 
Bryanism in the old Bay State. His oppo- 
sition could not prevent Mr. Olney from se- 
curing the Massachusetts delegation if the 
latter’s candidacy were looked upon with fa- 
vor by Mr. Josiah Quincy and other mas- 
ters of the Democratic local machine. Not- 
withstanding Mr. Williams’s unfriendly at- 
titude, the nomination of Mr. Olney is ad- 
vocated by such a large proportion of the 
Bryan newspapers in the West that Mr. 
Bryan’s countenance of the course pursued 
by them is generally taken for granted. It 
is not difficult to see why Mr. Bryan should 
prefer Mr. Olney to any other candidate 
thus far suggested. It is true that Mr. 
Olney is just as firmly opposed to the free 
coinage of silver at the ratio of sixteen to 
one as he was in 1896, but Mr. Bryan is 
well aware that nobody who is known to 
desire the subversion of the gold standard 
can obtain the Democratic nomination next 
year. Being thus constrained to choose 
among the opponents of free silver, Mr. 
Bryan naturally selects the man who gave 
most earnest support to the last Democratic 
nominee for the office of Chief Magistrate. 
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It is possible that Mr. Cleveland, Senator 
Gorman, and Judge Parker voted for Mr. 
Bryan in 1900, if not also in 1896; but not 
one of them made any resolute and public 
effort in his behalf. 

It will be remembered, on the other hand, 
that Mr. Olney, on September 7, 1900, pub- 
lished in the New York World a letter in 
which he assigned many reasons for sup- 
porting Mr. Bryan, notwithstanding the lat- 
ter’s persistent adherence to the silver 
heresy, which, in Mr. Olney’s opinion, had 
ceased to be a matter of any practical mo- 
ment. This letter, which is now being re- 
produced in many parts of the country, un- 
doubtedly embodied a powerful appeal to 
that large section of the American people 
which regarded with profound dissatisfac- 
tion, if not dismay, the attitude of the Re- 
publican party toward the tariff, the trusts, 
and the Philippines. The question of the 
retention of the Philippines, like that of 
free silver, may be regarded as a dead is- 
sue; but events have brought the tariff 
and the trusts more than ever into the 
‘foreground of public interest and public 
discussion. The position taken by Mr. 
Olney with regard to these paramount and 
urgent problems is substantially identical 
with that occupied by Mr. Bryan himself, 
and would naturally commend itself, not 
only to the latter, but also to the masses of 
the Democratic party. There is, indeed, no 
reason to suppose that Mr. Olney would go 
a jot further than would Mr. Cleveland in 
opposition to a high protective tariff, or in 
an attempt to control the trusts, so far as 
such control could be effected by constitu- 
tional means. Mr. Bryan, however, seems 
to be personally unfriendly to Mr. Cleve- 
land, and he has repeatedly intimated in 
his Commoner that he would resist to the 
utmost the renomination of the ex-President. 
Perhaps he foresees also that he could not 
hope for any recognition on the part of Mr. 
Cleveland, should the latter be re-elected 
President, whereas it is by no means improb- 
able that Mr. Olney would invite him to 
become a member of the cabinet. If Mr. 
Bryan prefers Mr. Olney to Judge Parker 
also, it is doubtless because he assumes that 
the latter, if elected, would be influenced 
by certain New York Democrats whom the 
editor of the Commoner regards with pecul- 
iar and not undeserved dislike. 

After all, however, Mr. Bryan’s wishes 
are not of very much importance, because 
it is no longer probable that his followers 
will constitute a third of the next Demo- 
cratic National Convention, and because, in 
no event, would he be able to bolt and ac- 
cept a Populist nomination, since the Popu- 
list party has practically ceased to exist, 
having shrunk in ten years from upwards of 
a million to about twenty thousand votes. 
Mr. Bryan and his friends will have to sup- 
port the Democratic nominee, whoever he is, 
unless they repudiate the duty about which 
they had so much to say in 1896 and 1900,— 
namely, the duty of submitting to the choice 
of the party’s representatives. We may, 
then, for the sake of argument, disregard 
Mr. Bryan’s personal preference, as the con- 
vention will be likely to do, and confine 
ourselves, as the convention will confine it- 
self, to the question of availability. From 
this point of view Mr. Olney is scarcely sat- 
isfactory. He would not have the faintest 
chance of carrying his native State. He 
might possibly win Rhode Island, but we 
could have no assurance that he would gain 
Connecticut, whereas we know that Mr. 
Cleveland has repeatedly carried the last- 
named State. He would be much less likely 
than Mr. Cleveland to capture New Jersey, 
because local pride would greatly assist his 
former chief. There is no reason to suppose 
that he would run better in New York than 
would Mr. Cleveland, because the latter has 































































































twice carried that State against the wishes 
of Tammany Hall, and in 1904 he could 
count upon the cordial support of that or- 
ganization. Either of the two candidates 
named would no doubt sweep all of the 
Southern States, with the possible exceptions 
of Maryland and West Virginia. As regards 
the pivotal States of the Middle and Far 
West, however, it must be owned that Mr. 
Cleveland would have the immense advan- 
tage of being well known to the voters. In- 
deed, he is probably better known to the 
mass of the electorate than is any other 
citizen of the United States. Mr. Olney is, 
by comparison, a stranger. In tens of thou- 
sands of constituencies it would be needful 
for stump - speakers to explain who he is. 
That is a handicap which the Democratic 
party in a desperate crisis of its fortunes 
can hardly afford to undergo. The same ob- 
jection may, of course, be made to the can- 
didacy of Judge Parker, who had scarcely 
been heard of outside of his own State, un- 
til last autumn, when his name was men- 
tioned for the Governorship of New York. 
We may say for Judge Parker, however, 
what we cannot say for Mr. Olney, that he 
is generally believed to be capable of carry- 
ing his native State. 

The crucial question is, however, what 
Democrat is able not only to carry New 
York, but also Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Indiana, and Illinois, inasmuch as the elec- 
toral votes of at least all of those States 
will probably be indispensable. Now there 
is only one Democrat alive who has ever 
carried those five States, and that man is 
Grover Cleveland. Mr. Bryan did not carry 
one of them. It is, we admit, conceivable 
that Mr. Olney, with Mr. Bryan’s active 
assistance, might secure in those five States 
some votes that would be withheld from 
his former chief, but, on the other hand, Mr. 
Cleveland, through the influence of his ro- 
bust personality and the éclat of his previous 
triumphs, would seem more likely to attract 
votes from the Republican party. If the 
next Presidential election were to turn on 
the vote of New York alone, it might be 
expedient to select Judge Parker, instead 
of the ex-President, because the latter, like 
every other strong man, has made some ene- 
mies. But, as we have said, at least four 
other States must be gained by the Demo- 
cratic nominee if he is to prove successful, 
and it is by no means certain that a man 
comparatively unknown, like Judge Parker, 
would prove competent for such a task. 

It is, perhaps, just as well that Mr. 
Olney’s candidacy should have been serious- 
ly mooted at this time, for we cannot be- 
gin too early to canvass his qualifications 
and those of his competitors, in view of the 
tremendous importance of the next campaign 
to the Democratic party and to the country. 





The Unreality of Realty 


Ir we could put that faith in the ac- 
curacy of the reporters which we are never 
quite able to put, we should be much more 
interested in some putative utterances of 
an eminent fellow-citizen than we now are. 
He was recently speaking to a company of 
clergymen, and he is said to have said that 
some of their calling were accusably suffer- 
ing their minds to be abused by the notion 
that certain men were becoming too rich, 
and that all wealth ought to be “ dumped 
into a common pot.” But, he is said to 
have said, he would tell such clergymen that 
individual ownership was the inspiration of 
the world’s progress, and that the great 
danger in all debate of the labor question 
was some such blow at the rights of prop- 
erty as the notion that labor ought to rule. 
Very likely, however, he did not say this, but 
only something like it, with such provisions 
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and’ reservations, that his true position is 
not fully given by this bold black-and- 
white sketch of it. He probably thinks, 
as most other Christians think, that the 
teachings of One who never, while on 
earth, individually owned so much as 
a place where to lay His head, are 
the principles underlying whatever is good 
and great in our civilization. Very prob- 
ably, as to the clergyman whose perversion 
he is said to have regretted, he would be 
among the first to excuse them, on the 
ground that their labors among the poor, 
with the constant sight of perennial and 
ineradicable misery, were peculiarly liable 
to mislead and bewilder them, and that if 
they sometimes dreamt of having all things 
in common, as the only state in which some 
people could have anything, they would be 
readily amenable to reason, and on reflec- 
tion would see that it would never do. 
Whichever side of this extremely dangerous 
question we take, we all like to speak con- 
ditionally. 

Property can no more be defended without 
question of its sanctions than it can be at- 
tacked without grave misgiving. In the 
first place, there appears to be, in cer- 
tain lights, no such thing as_ private 
ownership of real property. This, in a 
civilized state, belongs to the state, which 
leases it on certain terms to the citizen. 
He pays rent in the form of taxes, and 
if he fails to pay them, the state will dis- 
possess him, just as he in turn may dis- 
possess the tenant to whom he sublets his 
property, if the tenant does not pay him 
the hire of it. Even when he pays his rent 
to the state promptly, the state may de- 
cide to dispossess him, if it finds that the 
property can be more advantageously used 
otherwise, just as he may dispossess his 
tenant when he wishes to rebuild or im- 
prove the premises. There is no appeal 
in either case, and this is the prime evi- 
dence of the unreality of realty. It seems 
to be not at all the inviolable thing it 
has been imagined: it is a convenient eco- 
nomical fiction, and when it becomes in- 
convenient, the truth about it is made to 
appear by the sovereign and sole owner of 
property, the state. 

There are other reasons why we should 
not revere it when it is entrusted to 
private hands. Not only are the sources 
of private ownership sometimes atrocious 
and infamous, foul with fraud, and stained 
with cruelty and oppression, but sometimes 
its use and end are equally abominable. 
Property has a curious faculty of injuring 
property. A man owning a house may build 
over his back lot, so as to shut the light 
and air from his neighbor’s house, and in- 
jure his neighbor’s property to the amount 
of thousands of dollars, but the neighbor 
cannot help himself. There is nothing very 
admirable in this, and it is difficult to see 
how it tends to progress. Twenty-five or 
thirty years ago a line of travel was car- 
ried through New York city upon terms 
that were for a while disastrous to the abut- 
ting properties, and the owners of them 
could make themselves good only by costly 
suits at law, with chances that they could 
not make themselves good at all. In fact, 
we are so constantly seeing the disastrous 
effect of property upon property that many 
wise men think twice before acquiring the 
conditional ownership of it that the state 
allows. At this very moment we are having 
an extraordinary illustration of the ruth- 
less nature of property in the misbehavior 
of the sky-scraper at the corner of Broad- 
way and Twenty-third Street, which has 
become known by common consent as the 
Flat-iron. This malign structure, in a line 
of conduct strictly consonant with its 
physical hideousness, is believed by the 
owner of a clothing establishment on the 
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corner below to have deflected the inno- 
cent winds of heaven with such force against 
the front of his store that his plate-glass 
windows have been twice blown in and his 
goods soaked and ruined by the rain. He 
is said to be about to bring suit against 
the owners of the Flat-iron, with what hopes 
of success we will not invade the province 
of justice so far as to say. But we may 
confidently predict that he will not succeed 
in reforming the Flat-iron, either partly or 
altogether. Its owners, instead of recog- 
nizing themselves as the ministers and 
evangels of progress, will simply hold their 
own, and invite the clothier to look about 
for another location if he does not like 
having his windows blown in by their Flat- 
iron; and they will have the sympathies 
of the community with them, for if there 
is anything more established than another 
in private property it is its right to spoil 
other private property. This has survived 
with it from pagan into Christian times, 
and it will probably endure as long as pri- 
vate property itself. But we can all agree 
that though this works certain hardships, 
it does not form a ground for operating its 
abolition. The trouble with private owner- 
ship is not that it is not sacred, but that 
it has not been converted, as so many of 
the heathen gods have been. No doubt this 
can still be managed, and we think that 
if there are really any clergymen who are 
looking askance upon it in the supposed in- 
terest of poverty, they will do better to try 
if they cannot do something to bring it a 
little more into line with the social advance 
which it has done so much to promote. 





Old Music and New 


Mr. ARNOLD DoLMETSCH, the musical an- 
tiquarian, has lately come here from Eng- 
land to expound to a benighted and unre- 
generate people the virtues of old music and 
the archaic instruments for which it was 
written. Mr. Dolmetsch, if we understand 
him aright, bewails the development of musi- 
cal art.away from the naive ideals of that 
elder day of its being which he loves, tow- 
ard a greater and more complex intensity— 
the transmutation of an art that was mere- 
ly decorative and accessory into an art that 
has become primarily a medium of emotional 
expression. He appears to believe that mod- 
ern music, in attaining its unparalleled ca- 
pacity for intense emotional utterance, has 
made a reckless and unjustifiable sacrifice 
of simplicity, reticence, and repose. Evi- 
dently Mr. Dolmetsch totally and most un- 
accountably misconceives the significance of 
the musical development which he deplores. 
The essential mission of music is, in the last 
analysis, precisely identical with that of 
any of the other articulate arts: to be, as 
an incomparable critic has required of 
poetry, “a criticism of life.” Failing that, 
music is but the emptiest of vanities—at 
best a beautiful embroidery upon life, never 
its potent voice and instrument. We wonder 
if Mr. Dolmetsch knows the exquisite music 
which Mr. Charles Martin Loeffler has de- 
rived from that tremulously ecstatic fantasy 
of Verlaine’s—* Avant que tu ne t’en ailles,” 
performed here recently by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra; or the tremendous “ Also 
Sprach Zarathustra ” of Richard Strauss, or 
that bewilderingly brilliant jew d’esprit of 
the Munich master, “ Till Eulenspiegel,”’— 
both of which also we have lately heard. 
We allege these products of musical modern- 
ity as immediate examples because each of 
them embodies, with peculiarly vivid elo- 
quence, some intense and valid experience of 
subjective reality—each is “steeped in the 
colors of human life.” And it is precisely 
that indispensable quality which, for all its 
reposeful loveliness, the older music lacks, 





Europe and the Monroe 
Doctrine 


By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpon, January 21, 1903. 

GERMAN denunciations of the Monroe doc- 
trine still continue. I do not suppose that 
is a fact which greatly excites Americans, 
but it should greatly interest them. In- 
deed, looking at the Venezuelan affair in 
retrospect one sees that all its real signifi- 
cance was bound up in its connection with 
the Monroe doctrine, and that its course 
was followed with such absorbing attention 
by Europe simply for the light it might 
throw on the workings of the “ golden rule” 
of American policy. The egregious Castro 
and his debts were entirely lost sight of 
after the first day or two’s excitement, and 
from first to last it was the bearing of the 
Monroe doctrine on the situation that real- 
ly held the interest of Europe. True, the 
Anglo-German alliance sprung a subsidiary 
issue. That was a development which doubt- 
less startled America, but I may safely say 
that it startled England more. There has 
been nothing in English history of the past 
thirty years, except possibly at the time of 
Gladstone’s failure to relieve Gordon, that 
would begin to compare with the storm of 
unanimous condemnation that broke over 
Lord Lansdowne’s head. Even now in the 
political clubs, on the street, in society, and 
in the press you will find men angrily can- 
vassing the reasons that led the Foreign 
Secretary into his unpardonable blunder. 
It was so gratuitous, so utterly opposed to 
British interests and policy, so flagrantly 
contemptuous of the clear wishes of the 
nation, that Englishmen are still catching 
at the most extravagant theories to ex- 
plain its why and wherefore. Some put it 
down to the King’s philo-Germanism; others 
to sheer stupidity; others again to the easy- 
goingness, the unwillingness to say No, that 
are the mark of modern British statesman- 
ship. All three explanations are probably 
right, but to them should be added a fourth 
—one that I touched on in a previous let- 
ter—the extreme “ aloofness ” of the govern- 
ing class in England. It is really quite 
possible to think that Lord Lansdowne was 
totally unaware of the intensity of anti- 
Germanism that obtains throughout the 
country. Any “man in the street” could 
have told him, but then a minister of Lord 
Lansdowne’s position never comes across the 
“man in the street,” and if he has not Pal- 
merston’s or McKinley’s instinct for know- 
ing without being told what the masses of 
his countrymen are saying and thinking, 
what will please and what displease them, 
then he is peculiarly liable to run full-tilt 
against the unanimous opinion of the coun- 
try unawares. That was what happened to 
Lord Lansdowne. He simply did not know; 
and when the knowledge burst on him, when 
he found every articulate voice in England 
busily damning him and his precious alli- 
ance, it almost paralyzed him with astonish- 
ment. “The most surprised man in the 
British Empire ” was the description a friend 
gave of him at the moment of awakening. 

The only comfort England got out of the 
whole wretched entanglement was in seeing 
how completely Americans grasped the situa- 
tion and how far they were from identifying 
Lord Lansdowne with England. To find 
themselves under any circumstances in al- 
liance with Germany came upon Englishmen 
as a profound humiliation; but to find that 
alliance directed, not, of course, against 
America, but against a state in which Amer- 
ica felt a peculiar political interest, absolute- 
ly infuriated them. That is no exaggeration. 
Nothing in my recollection, not even the 
blunderings of the War ‘Office in the early 
stages of the Boer war, so roused and dis- 
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gusted this country. To be put in the po- 
sition of seeming to side with Germany in 
a matter that came, or might come, within 
the scope of the Monroe doctrine, was re- 
sented by all parties and all sections with 
unmistakable warmth. There is, indeed, 
nothing that Englishmen are more set on 
than the maintenance of cordial and sympa- 
thetic relations with the United States. This 
is as true of official as of private England, 
of Englishmen as a nation, and of English- 
men as individuals. When Mr. Chamberlain 
declared, as he did in 1900, that his foreign 
policy was to maintain friendly relations 
with all foreign powers, “and, if possible, 
something more than friendly relations with 
the United States,” he was only uttering a 
wish that lies very near the heart of all 
Englishmen. In strict accuracy there should 
be excepted from this statement the editor 
of the Saturday Review. I mention that be- 
cause certain American journals still quote 
the Saturday Review, as though it were an 
organ of some importance. No one in Eng- 
land thinks of it in that way; it has dropped 
clean out of the estimation of the intelli- 
gent reading public, and is quoted nowadays, 
when it is quoted at all, only to show how 
far a paper may depart froni its old and 
honorable standards. With this exception 
what I have just stated holds good—Eng- 
land is pro-American to the core. More- 
over, on the specific question of the Monroe 
doctrine her attitude is just what the United 
States would have it to be. That the doc- 
trine confirms the South-American states in 
their well-known peculiarities and encour- 
ages them indirectly to “dare” Europe is 
unquestionable. To that extent England 
finds it an annoyance. But, as against this, 
it is a factor in preserving the status quo 
over the two Americas; and British policy 
is based on the principle of preserving the 
status quo wherever possible. Moreover, the 
Monroe doctrine prevents, or at least makes 
extremely hazardous, anything in the nature 
of a European scramble for South America. 
It renders it, practically speaking, certain 
that South America will not be treated as 
Africa and China have been treated. At 
the same time it is a guarantee that all 
present holdings on the continent, the Brit- 
ish included, will not be interfered with. 
It thus makes not only for peace, but for 
security, and so paves the way for that sta- 
bility which is the foundation of all com- 
merece. England may not, for instance, be 
wholly satisfied with Venezuela as a neigh- 
bor, but she prefers her, commercially and 
politically, to Germany. The Monroe doc- 
trine forbids the possibility of Germany or 
any other European power becoming a Brit- 
ish neighbor in South America. For these 
reasons it is largely in line with English 
interests. Great Britain does not want 
any more territory in either half of the 
hemisphere, nor does she want to see any 
European power carving out a “sphere of 
influence ” for itself between Cape Horn and 
the Gulf of Panama. Taking Mr. Roose- 
velt’s definition of it just as it stands— 
“The Monroe doctrine is a declaration that 
there must be no territorial aggrandizement 
by any non-American power at the expense 
of any American power on American soil ” 
—England finds in it absolutely nothing to 
object to, but, on the contrary, everything 
to endorse. 

On the broad issue, England and America 
think alike. There is even a school of pub- 
licists in this country that would gladly see 
the British government openly and formally 
“ recognize” the doctrine, and declare their 
intention, if necessary, to join with America 
in enforcing it. In all its essentials it has 
already been “ recognized ”; the general prin- 
ciple that underlies it is fully and sincere- 
ly subscribed to; but beyond that England 
is hardly prepared to go. Before she could 
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make the Monroe doctrine a cardinal point 
of British policy it would be necessary to 
define its scope with some stringency, and 
that is precisely what Americans are most 
shrewdly unwilling to do. Moreover, Eng- 
land, after all, is not nearly so interested 
in South America as is the United States. 
It would not, for instance, be worth her 
while to fight in order to prevent a Euro- 
pean occupation of part of Patagonia, while 
Americans presumably would feel impelled to 
take up arms at once. No calculation can 
make the English stake in South America, 
whether sentimental or political, equal to 
the American, and it would therefore be need- 
lessly quixotic, especially in view of her im- 
mense responsibilities elsewhere, for Great 
Britain to divide with the United States the 
burden of defending the Monroe doctrine 
against the world. Englishmen believe, any- 
way, that the United States is perfectly 
competent to undertake its defence herself, 
and that when Congress realizes that the 
Monroe doctrine, reduced to its essence, 
means ships and guns and men and plenty 
of them, there will be no question of its be- 
ing seriously challenged. Meanwhile, Eng- 
land for her own part accepts the doctrine 
without reserve, but she is not prepared to 
help in enforcing it on others. In both cases 
her policy is determined by the plainest dic- 
tates of self-interest. Of course should it 
appear that America was unable in any 
given crisis to maintain the doctrine by her 
own power, the case would be wholly al- 
tered, and England might, and probably 
would, find herself compelled to become its 
active upholder. 

One need hardly point out how vitally 
different must be the attitude towards this 
question of such a country as Germany—a 
country necessarily dissatisfied with the 
status quo in the Americas because she is 
excluded from it, a country that has not, as 
England has, an empire that will receive 
her surplus population, a country that pos- 
sesses no naval station in South-American 
waters, and believes that to carve out exclu- 
sive reserves for her traders is the only way 
to ensure commercial prosperity. It is in 
no sense accusing Germany of “ harboring de- 
signs” against the Monroe doctrine to in- 
sist that, situated as she is, her attitude 
towards the general question cannot but 
widely differ from Great Britain’s. And 
that it does differ may be easily seen by com- 
paring the files of the Berlin and London 
papers for the last two months. The usual 
complaints run through the German tirades 
—that the United States will neither take 
South America for herself nor let any one 
else take it; that she accepts no respon- 
sibility whatever for the outrages, disorders, 
and financial freakishness of her protégés; 
that it is not their behavior to Europe, but 
Europe’s behavior to them she claims the 
right to supervise; and that were any Euro- 
pean power to set up a similar irresponsible 
suzerainty over even the most worthless part 
of Africa it would be instantaneously chal- 
lenged. All this we have heard before, but 
the Venezuelan affair raised one novel and 
specific point which is not without interest. 
When does the Monroe doctrine become ap- 
plicable? For instance, if the allies had oc- 
cupied La Guayra or Caracas, how long 
would the United States have left them in 
unmolested possession? Until their claims 
were satisfied? That might have taken 
years, and Germany judges, no doubt cor- 
rectly, that American opinion would hardly 
restrain itself so long. What, then, is the 
time limit? When does a temporary and per- 
missible occupation shade off into a perma- 
nent and forbidden one? At what point is 
Washington prepared to declare that a power. 
legitimately engaged in bringing a South- 
American state to book, has gone far enough 
and must call a halt? 


























The Book of Months 


By E. F. Benson 
JUNE 


Tue early planted sweet peas are in 
flower; so too are the nasturtiums. It was 
Margery’s plan always to sow seeds very 
early in the year; indeed, she was supposed 
to have been seen sowing in a snow-storm. 
Then she used to cover the earth up with 
matting if it was very cold and uncover it 
for any glint of sun. Her gardening was 
of the most unorthodox order: she would 
pull up seedlings to see how their roots 
were getting on, disturb sown earth to see 
what was occurring below; if a plant look- 
ed sickly she took it up and shook it and 
replanted it again with a warning; but 
everything answered with her, and it was 
she who taught us to sow sweet peas in 
March, so that you got the first flowers early 
in June. 

The year after the events of this May, I 
remember, she made a long row of sweet 
peas running right up from the house to 
the end of the garden. The garden was not 
a large one, any more than was the house, 
for she and Dick were not rich, and the 
whole row was not a hundred feet long. 
But there was a pleasant piece of lawn, 
with a thicket of lilac and syringa at one 
end, and at each side of the path she had 
placed old petroleum-barrels sawn in half 
for flower-tubs. These she and I had paint- 
ed green, and in the process had painted our- 
selves too, and everything tasted and smelt 
of green paint for a week afterwards. In 
them she planted nasturtiums and _love- 
lies - bleeding. Both sweet peas and nas- 
turtiums were in flower early one June, just 
as mine are flowering now. She always loved 
sweet peas; they gave her “a feeling,” she 
said. Therefore they grow there in a cer- 
tain place. 

Dick and she had been married in the 
September of the same year when they were 
engaged; in October the Boer war began, 
and Dick’s regiment was among the first to 
go out, and she and I went down to South- 
ampton to see the Maplemore off. It was 
a bleak gray day, with an angry fretful 
wind, which raised little ripples on the wa- 
ter, and as soon as raised cut their heads 
off. There was a good deal of delay, and 
she didn’t sail for two hours after the ad- 
vertised time, and we all three said openly 
to each other that we wished she would be 
quick. But when the time came, I think 
that Margery would have given her life for 
half an hour more had she known. 

Then in December came the week which 
no one can think of now without a shud- 
der, when Stormberg was succeeded by 
Magersfontein, and Magersfontéin by Co- 
lenso. But these wintry days passed, and 
the sears they left in many homes began to 
heal, and the year and the tide turned. 

I saw Margery many times that spring, 
and I went to stay with her for two days 
on May the 24th—for the 25th was the an- 
niversary of her engagement to Dick, and 
she had long ago settled it that we 
should spend it together. The 24th had 
been a very hot day, close and sultry, and 
by a curious coincidence late that night the 
storm which had for several hours flickered 
and grumbled in the west came very quick- 
ly closer, and burst over us in appalling 
riot. Sleep was out of the question, and 
about two in the morning, I got up and sat 
at the window watching it, thinking very in- 
tently how, just a year ago, Dick and I 
had sat together through it, until the ivory 
calmness of the moon and the dove-colored 
dawn had succeeded the tumult. Step by 
step I went through the talk we had had 
together, while overhead the violence of the 
storm abated and passed into the distance 
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again. Now, whether I actually went to 
sleep or not, I do not know, though, in any 
case, I was unconscious of having done so, 
but suddenly I heard Dick’s voice—so I 
thought—close to me. “ And whatever hap- 
pens, Jack,” he said. 

Then, whether I had been asleep or not, 
I was awake now and alone. Outside a moon 
rose high and clear amid the swarming stars, 
and in the east the sky was dove-colored 
with the approaching dawn. 

The next day we spent very quietly; there 
was no one there but Margery’s mother and 
myself, and we hardly went beyond the gar- 
den. For Margery’s time, you will under- 
stand, had nearly come, and in a week or 
two she would be the mother of Dick’s child. 
After tea that afternoon we had a long talk 
together, for her mother had gone out on 
some household business, and she spoke to 
me of that which was coming to her with 
all the simplicity of her nature, all the tri- 
umph and glory of her loving heart. 

“T want you to come down again as soon 
as possible after it,” she said, “ because it 
seems so inevitable that you must be here 
to take part in this great joy of Dick’s 
and mine. You see, Jack, I can’t remember 
a single joy or sorrow of my life into which 
you and Dick were not bound up, as it 
were—and this the greatest of all—do come 
as soon as mother writes to you.” 

The dusk began to fall in layers over the 
sky, and the evening breeze got up and tossed 
the incense of the flower’s even-song over 
the garden. Then, as night closed in, the 
smell of syringa and lilac fell asleep, and 
the sweet peas closed, and the benediction 
of the stars shone from the heights of 
heaven. Then Margery rose from her chair 
and held out both hands to me. 

“Oh, my dear,” she said, “every day I 
thank God for giving me you as my friend 
and Dick’s. For years I have done that, even 
when I was a child, and now that I am a 
woman, and the crown of womanhood is 
coming to me, I tell you this, and I ask you 
to continue to be the friend of all of us. 
I thank you, Jack. I bless you with my 
whole heart.” 

She bent down and once again she kissed 
me. 

My God, how content I was at that mo- 
ment! For at that moment the foe which 
I had been fighting all the year, whose 
sword was jealousy of Dick, whose spear 
was bitterness of heart, whose armor was 
the human longing and the crying of the 
flesh for this woman, dropped dead. No 
longer would I have had anything different, 
all was utterly good, and she whom I loved 
stood over me in the gathering silence of 
the night, and under her feet lay that devil- 
ish enemy, whom her goodness and sweetness 
had slain. 

We dined with great gayety and foolish- 
ness, and dinner was succeeded by absurd 
games, in which the two members of the 
alliance of laughter did wonders for the 
cause. Then Margery and her mother went 
up stairs, and I strolled into the garden 
again, to smoke for half an hour before 
going to bed, with this reaction of laughter 
rather strong upon me, and feeling, in spite 
of what had happened before dinner, vague- 
ly disquieted and depressed, and my mind 
went back and dwelt with curious insistence 
on the hallucination of Dick’s voice the night 
before. Then, even while I was pondering 
over the strangeness of it and telling my- 
self that I must have been asleep, I sud- 
denly heard the clang of the gate leading 
from the road to the front door on the other 
side of the house, followed by the crunching 
of gravel, and, after a moment,. the sound 
of the front-door bell. At that a sudden 
nameless fear leaped into my heart, and be- 
fore the bell sounded again I was at the 
front door. It was a telegraph-boy with a 
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War Office telegram addressed to Margery. 
I took it from him, closed the door quiet- 
ly, and stood there with it in my hand, 
struck motionless and incapable of thought. 

Then upstairs I heard a door open, and 
the next moment my name was called by 
Margery, her voice half strangled and strug- 
gling for utterance. : 

“ Jack, Jack, what is it?” she asked. 
“ What is it—what is it?” 

Next moment I saw her leaning over the 
banister of the landing above, her hair down 
and with a dressing-gown on. And she saw 
what I held in my hand. 

“Will you bring it up to me, please, Jack? 
—or open it,” she said, faintly, and I heard 
the banisters creak as she leaned on them 
and clutched them. Then her mother hur- 
ried out of her room and put her arm round 
her. 

I can hear the tearing of that envelope 
now, the rustle of the unfolding sheet. The 
few words it contained for a moment meant 
nothing. Then they became coherent. 

“Ts it about Dick?” whispered Margery. 
“Ts he wounded? Tell me quick.” 

I looked up, and do not remember 
whether I said anything or not. But she 
knew, and in the dim light of the turned- 
down lamp in the hall I saw her rise to her 
full height, with arms outstretched, then 
sway, and fall back into her mother’s arms. 

The telegram fluttered to the ground, and 
I ran up stairs. Together we lifted her up 
and carried her into her room and laid her 
on the bed. 

“Dick is killed?” whispered her mother 
to me, and I nodded. Then, at her request, 
I left them, and ran to wake one of the 
servants. 

“Don’t go to bed,” she said, as I left the 
room. ‘“ You may be wanted. Sit up till I 
see you. Have your bicycle ready.” 

The drawing-room through which I had 
come a moment before to answer the bell 
looked out through French windows onto 
the garden, and here I sat waiting for her 
mother. As yet the news to me was incon- 
ceivable; it seemed merely impossible that 
it should be so. Something would happen; 
another telegraph-boy would come, or, which 
seemed more likely, I would wake to find 
that I was not here and the time was not 
now. Perhaps the place would be Brace- 
ton; perhaps the time would be a year ago. 
Yet how could that be? For she had spoken 
to me of Dick and of Dick’s child. There 
was nothing in the world so real as those 
moments, and in this dumb dazed mood I 
went once into the hall to see if my bicycle 
was there; for if these things were a dream, 
surely I should find some incongruity, and 
perhaps that which should have been a bicy- 
cle might be Dick. But the bicycle stood 
there, with its lantern already lit as I had 
left it. 

Then came quick steps descending the 
stairs, and I went out into the hall. 

“Please go into the town at once, Jack, 
and bring Dr. Carleton. Make him come 
out at once; if he is not in, bring some- 
body.” 

“ What—what—oh, tell me something,” I 
said. 

“Her child will be born sooner than we 
expected,” said she. “Oh, be quick!” 

The road was empty of passengers and very 
dark; once a man, a policeman, I think, 
shouted something after me; once the shad- 
ow of a dog raced me for a while, snarling 
and snapping. Otherwise all I know of that 
four miles is a round space of illumination 
on the road, cast by my lamp, I seemingly 
motionless, while to right and left trees and 
houses went noiselessly by, and a wind blew 
steadily, in spite of the turns >f the road, 
from the direction in which I was speeding. 
Then the traffic of the town began, and I 
had the sense to go somewhat more slowly, 





for fear of being taken up, and so delayed. 
Then, crossing the high street, I came to the 
square red-brick house. 

For an interminable time, so it seemed 
to me, I waited on the door-step, and then 
the door was opened by an impassive man- 
servant. Dr. Carleton was at dinner. There 
was a party, but as soon as he came out the 
message would be delivered, and I remem- 
ber saying that I would go into the dining- 
room myself unless I could see him at once. 
Then, after another interminable delay, Dr. 
Carleton, whom I knew slightly, came out. 

“Come at once,” I said. ‘“ Mrs. Arling- 
ton.” 

“ Not the confinement?” he said, frowning. 

“She has just had news of Dick’s death,” 
said I, “and her mother told me that—that 
the baby might be born sooner than they 
expected. Oh, man, don’t argue!” 

“How did you come?” said he. 

“ Bicycle; it’s outside.” 

He turned to his servant. 

“Tell them to put the pony in at once,” 
he said, “and bring it round. And ”—he 
looked at me sharply a moment — “ bring 
some brandy.” 

I suppose I made some gesture of impa- 
tience, for he laid his hand on my arm with 
a quieting force. 

“Now, be sensible,” he said. “I am go- 
ing to get what I may require, and shall go 
off on your bicycle. You will follow in the 
cart, and until it is ready you will sit down 
here and drink a wineglassful of brandy. 
Neat, mind. I order it.” 

He nodded at me, pointing to a chair, and 
I stumbled towards it, conscious for the first 
time of an overpowering exhaustion. My 
blood beat through my temples very thin, 
far away, but with frightful rapidity, and 
something rang in my ears like the whistle 
of a distant train. Then I became conscious 
that the butler had put a glass of brandy 
into my hand, and I drank it. 

“The cart will be here in ten minutes, 
sir,” he said. 

“But Dr. Carleton?” I asked. 

“Rode off a couple of minutes ago, sir. 
I should sit still, sir, if I was you!” 

It can hardly have been an hour from 
the time the telegram first came to when the 
cart, with me inside it, again drew up at 
Margery’s house. Against the porch leaned 
my bicyele, the lamp still burning, and 
lights, I saw, were burning in her bedroom. 
Directly over the door, standing on a chair 
inside the hall, was Dr. Carleton’s hat and 
a small black bag; on the floor close by was 
the pink sheet of the telegram which I must 
have dropped when I ran up stairs. Even 
then I remember clinging in some desperate 
dazed fashion to the hope that it was all a 
dream, and that the telegram would prove 
to be some trivial absurdity, and I picked it 
up and read it again. 

Then I sat down and waited. 

From time to time there was some muf- 
fled sound of footsteps and movement about, 
then silence again, then more steps. Then 
I heard a door open above, and a droning 
voice, which I knew to be Margery’s, speak- 
ing in level, meaningless tones. Then the 
doctor’s voice said, sharply: 

“Yes, it is in my bag. Bring it all up 
stairs if you don’t understand.” 

With the bag in my hand I met the ser- 
vant hurrying down stairs, sobbing in a 
helpless manner. She took the bag from 
me without a word, and went up again. 
And, step by step, after I had heard the 
door shut, I moved to the top of the stairs 
and sat there. Below, the elock in the hall 
beat out metallic minutes, and once the 
hour—twelve only—struck. Through the fan- 
light above the front door I could see the 
lamps of the doctor’s dog-cart. Three or 
four times they moved away, and after a 
minute or so returned again to the same 
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spot. At intervals. that terrible droning 
voice came from Margery’s room. 

How long these things lasted I cannot 
say, but it must have been less than two 
hours, for I heard the hall clock strike 
once only. Then the droning voice ceased 
altogether, and in its place came _ short 
incisive sentences in a man’s voice, the pur- 
pose of which, of course, I could not hear. 
Then came the cry of a child, and I knew 
that in the midst of death we are in life. 

Then, as if I had been drawn by cords, I 
crept nearer and nearer to the door of the 
room, and the crying of the child still sound- 
ed—the ery of Dick’s child. And Dick? 
Oh, Dick, if your brave blithe spirit, in 
the paradise of God, now free of its habi- 
tation of flesh, keeps watch, as it surely 
must, over those it loves—come here—come 
here where there is so sore a need of you 
and your comforting. Speak to her through 
that frail tabernacle of time and space. Com- 
fort the soul you love if the laws of your 
world permit it. Come! 


Later in that long night Dr. Carleton told 
me all he could tell. The child had been 
born, and it lived. There was no reason 
why it should not live, for it was quite 
healthy, though it had been born before its 
time. About Margery, he could not say. 
She had not rallied satisfactorily. She had 
been perfectly conscious for a time after the 
birth of the child, but with her conscious- 
ness had returned the knowledge of her 
husband’s death, and she had relapsed 
again into a semi-comatose state. He pre- 
ferred to wait, visiting her from time to 
time, till he could feel more happy about 
her. 

Twice before the dawn broke I tried to 
go to bed, and as many times I crept down 
stairs again to where Dr. Carleton sat in 
the drawing-room, his genial florid face look- 


ing more anxious and troubled each time he . 


returned from a visit upstairs. Then, just 
as morning broke in thin red lines on the 
horizon, I heard his voice call to me, and 
I went up stairs. He beckoned me to come in. 
Margery was lying in bed, propped up on 
pillows, and her eyes were closed. I sat by 
the bedside and waited. They had taken the 
baby away, and only her mother knelt there, 
with her eyes fixed on Margery’s face. Sud- 
denly she raised her head a little, opened 
her eyes, and saw me. 

“Thank you,” she said. “Thank you for 
being here, Jack. Dick is waiting for us. 
Yes, Dick!” 

She raised herself a little more, and seem- 
ed to struggle for breath. 

“Ts it morning?” she said. “ Let in the 
morning!” 

And even as I pulled the curtains aside 
and raised the blinds there dawned on her 
the everlasting day. 

To be Continued. 





Correspondence 


A GERMAN VIEW OF THE CARIBBEAN 
SITUATION. 
WIESBADEN, January 15, 1903. 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—Your glorious articles on Caribbean 
seas are well noticed in Germany. “We 
do not want to fight, but, by Jingo, if we 
do, we have got the men, we have got the 
ships, we have got the money too” (1878). 
Your new article most probably is written 
by Dewey! If a man deserves the hatred of 
Germans, it is Dewey; we have not forgot- 
ten the behavior of small, very small, Dewey 
off Manila! 

The Monroe doctrine is all stuff and non- 
sense. Just look at Neue Preussische X 
Zeitung. Do take Mexico, at least the 
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northern part of it! Brush it up, that semi- 
Indian government! But do not quarrel 
with dear old Germany! Do not forget your 
immense surplus of imports to Germany! 
Just look at Kolnische and Neue Preussiche 
X Zeitung! What do you earn from those 
beggar Spaniards, who squatted three hun- 
dred years ago, in Venezuela, Colombia, 
Mexico, and whom you affect to protect? 
Does Cuba like the Yankees? And Filipinos? 
How is Mr. Brownell, the murderer? Will 
he not go back to the Filipinos? 

Marines, soldiers, and rough riders were 
roaring, Revenge for the Maine! And after- 
wards it was found out to be all stuff and 
nonsense; not the poor beggar Spaniards de- 
stroyed the Maine; a treacherous, neglect- 
ful subaltern on board the Yankee ship did 
it! Just let the Germans have Curacao; 
poor little Dutchmen, with their fleet of 
0 0 0, cannot defend it any more. Do not 
forget that one-third U. S. A. citizens are 
of German descent! Do not forget that the 
troublesome, quarrelling elements in the 
southern parts of U. S. A. were always 
Spaniards, or at least semi-Indians of Latin 
blood! If you want to regenerate the Span- 
ish beastly element according to the Yankee 
type, you must come from the Mexican side! 
Just look at the railway business still to 
be done in Mexico. Yours truly, 

W. L. BECKER. 





WESTERN LAND RESERVATIONS 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, January 24, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—One of the members of Congress 
from our State has just introduced a bill into 
the national House to divide the Calville res- 
ervation and open it up to settlement. 

The country has recently endured several 
of these performances, and I have hoped that 
for the sake of decency and honor of the 
nation, justice and honesty to the Indian, 
and our duty to coming generations, these 
steals (to be plain) should cease. 

Time was (two generations ago) that the 
donation claim system was quite proper and 
desirable, and it started an immigration of 
settlers to an unattractive region. Then, a 
generation ago, came the homestead and pre- 
emption laws that made it easy to acquire a 
quarter or half section of land. 

The pre-emption has passed, but with us 
still are the homestead, timber-claim, stone- 
claim, and timber-culture, as well as mineral- 
claim laws, and the result is that the West 
has been pretty thoroughly exploited under 
nearly all of them. 

Under a humane administration the Ind- 
ians have been located on reservations that 
are usually the best land that could be 
found, and by solemn treaty was guaranteed 
to them for their benefit for all time to come. 

The white man has come to their borders— 
and, by-the-way, they are not all so “ white ” 
—and lusted after the land. Disrenutable 
tactics have been resorted to, to arouse the 
hostility of the Indians, and furnish an ex- 
cuse to the officials to “open” the reserva- 
tion. 

Let us call a halt. There is no more need 
of offering land almost free to induce white 
settlers. Speculators are the beneficiaries. 

The land soon jumps to from $2 50 to $50 
and $100 an acre, and gangs flit from one to 
another just to “ work” them. 

Let the government keep the reservations 
intact, and keep on civilizing and educating 
the Indians into good citizens, establish ex- 
periment stations thereon, and let them be 
self-sustaining, and in two generations more 
the government will have a valuable asset 
on hand, and the white man can pay the full 
worth for the land when he gets it, which he 
should do. I am, sir, 

Very truly yours, 
W. C. BELL. 
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As to Repainted Gérémes, 
and Others 


IS_ discouraging to 
note how foreigners 
persist in underesti- 
mating us. One hun- 
dred and twenty-six 
years, more or less, 
have slipped away 
since we became THE 
United States. Dur- 
ing all that century 
and a quarter we 
have had to contend 
against a sort of be- 
littling most revolt- 
ing to our sensitive 
feelings. We are, of 

course, the greatest people on earth—ours 

is the greatest country, obviously. We are 
the richest, smartest, shrewdest, etc., etc., 
in existence, until it comes to a picture deal, 
or the swapping of greenbacks for bric-a- 
brace, “ antiques,” or objects of “ Bigotry and 

Virtue.” Still, here is M. Géréme, saying 

that “half” the pictures in this country 

are either “forgeries or copies.” You see? 

—he cuts down the figures (after the fash- 

ion of those jealous foreigners) to a paltry 

fifty per cent.—which is absurd — when 
eighty or ninety is nearer the truth. As 
usual, M. Géréme fails to give us our due. 

We are, in this matter, as in all others, the 

greatest set of “marks” that ever delight- 

ed the venders of every kind of Art “ Fake.” 

Just why a man who is as sharp as a 
needle on ’Change, or who requires all sorts 
of guarantees when he buys a twopenny 
mine, should pay out a fortune for an ugly 
picture which almost any painter can tell 
at a glance is a fraud, remains one of those 
mysteries of human nature which it is not 
the function of this paper to clear up. Ex- 
planations have been offered, are offered per- 
petually, but they do not explain. The 
really wonderful part of it all is this: a 
painter, almost any painter of fair educa- 
tion and good training, can certainly de- 
tect a fraud much more surely than the 
class of persons called “experts,” whose 
knowledge is so objective and superficial that 
it permits them to be deceived in a paint- 
ing by what Whistler called, so delightfully, 
“the stain on the back.” That is just the 
point. Unable, as a matter of fact, to judge 
the real merits of a work of art, the “ ex- 
perts” are reduced to determining its age 
and character from the quality of canvas, 
the worm-holes, whatever is not the particu- 
lar thing under discussion. Mr. White tells 
us, in his description of the “ Cardiff Giant,” 
how the only sculptor who saw the figure 
pronounced it to be exactly what it was, “a 
badly executed stone statue,” after looking 
at it for only a few moments. He refused 
to say more or anything 
else about the fraud, in 
spite of the scientific “ ex- 
perts ” and the divines who 
saw in Hull’s swindle an- 
cient inscriptions and pet- 
rified confirmation of Bibli- 
cal verity. 

Unless the painful truth 
is that our billionaires de- 
sire to be deceived—which 
I cannot believe—or become 
hypnotic victims of the 
dealers, a simple course is 
open to them for self-pro- 
tection. All they have to 
do is to consult any artist 
of the first order, from 
whom they can get about 
the best advice obtainable, 
and that, too, without pay- 
ing a fee—such is the re- 
markable state of practice 
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amongst the painters and sculptors of merit 
at the present time. 

Of the “copies and forgeries ” themselves 
there is this much one can say without in- 
curring the risk of suits for libel: if they 
are purchased in France or Italy—in Europe, 
generally speaking—the purchaser can al- 
ways demand a guarantee that the work of 
art is what it purports to be. Most likely 
the vender will refuse to give such a guar- 
antee; in which case the buyer takes the 
object at his own risk, and proves himself 
a most ordinary sort of ass—that sort which 
believes it can judge in matters of art and 
archeology because it made a lucky hit in 





A ‘* Maker of Old Pictures’ 


Wall Street, and that money is brains and 
education too. 

It is pathetic to see a “ Magnate” adding 
to his collection (at enormous cost) a “ Ma- 
donna and Child, by St. Luke,” almost en- 
tirely repainted, so that nothing genuine 
is left but the back of the panel, by which, 
of course, the “ experts ” have discovered it! 
I number among my acquaintances a “ maker 
of old frames ”—that is the way in which 
he describes himself, very simply. I have 
never found a “ maker of old pictures ” who 
was willing to avow his gentle calling; but 
I do know one, and his work-has deceived, if 
not the elect, at least the self-elected—the 
“experts” and their victims, the billion- 
aires. 

As to copies of old pictures there can be 
no possible objection to them, as copies. 
Any one who has seen the extraordinary 




















work of Lehnbach in the Schack Gallery, 
Munich, may form some idea of how good, 
how close to the original, a masterly copy 
can be. A good copy of a good picture is 
certainly preferable to any bad original. 
But to pay, even in ignorance (because, in 
this case, ignorance is avoidable) the value 
of a good original for an indifferent copy 
is not only immoral, but very nearly crimi- 
nal—as accessory after the fact to a vulgar 
swindle. 

One evening, after dinner in a large house, 
an artist and a French gentleman, some- 
thing of a connoisseur, were walking togeth- 
er from the smoking-room to join the ladies. 
When passing through the wide hall (hung 
with “Van Dykes,” “ Rubenses,” “ Rem- 
brandts ”—whoever you please) the French- 
man remarked: “ How clever of our host to 
decorate his walls with these pictures, 
which go so well with the hangings. And 
I suppose he does not have to pay more than 
a hundred or two hundred dollars apiece for 
them?” “Say ‘thousands,’ and make the 
figures from three to ten, and you will come 
nearer,” replied the artist. “ But, my dear 
sir, all these are manufactured (fabriqués) ,” 
said the Frenchman, in astonishment. 
“Yes! I know that, and so do you; but 
who is to tell our host?” “ Ah!—it is true. 
He would not wish to believe.” 

This is a true story, told to illustrate the at- 
titude of those who know towards those who 
buy. The former are willing enough to give 
Mr. Punch’s advice to persons about to com- 
mit matrimony (“Don’t”), but not to offer 
it. And so it happens that the richer sort of 
men and women run around buying, at ab- 
surd prices, imitation “ antiques,” bogus “Old 
Masters,” rubbish of all kinds, simply be- 
cause they haven’t the sense to ask and 
take the advice of those who, for the rea- 
son that they are the makers of things 
artistic, are better able than others to judge 
of the real and sentimental value of pic- 
tures, statues, etc., etc., ete. We would have 
less painful revelations in our public muse- 
ums, from time to time; less horrible stuff 
to refuse as bequests; and less of that ready- 
made taste which is furnished so often by 
picture-dealers along with the canvases 
“marked 1830 or 1848,” as M. Gérdme de- 
scribes them. 

The case of the alleged alteration of one 
of M. Géréme’s own paintings is a mat- 
ter of ethics rather than of art. It has 
been stated that some one has altered that 
artist’s famous “Promenade de _ Louis 
XIV.,” by painting in a brilliant sunlight 
where M. Géréme had placed a setting sun 
and a rising moon. As to the statement 
made by a critic in the daily press, who says 
that M. Géréme has probably forgotten just 
how he did paint the picture in question, read 
the artist’s own statement in his article on 
“True and False Gods in Art” in the Feb- 
ruary HARPER’S. 

“One night some years 
ago,” he writes, “I was in- 
vited to dinner at Ver- 
sailles. The rendezvous was 


at the Trianon. An ad- 
mirable twilight, all of 
green and rose - colored 


golds, made of the garden 
of Versailles an enchanted 
fairyland. The moon was 
rising over the palace. I 
started to dream of the 
great century of Louis 
XIV. I made of this little 
souvenir my ‘ Promenade 
de Louis XIV.’ Had I not 
arrived late, had I not been 
invited to dine at Versailles 
—who knows? — perhaps I 
should never have painted 
this tableau.” 

M. Géréme has obvious- 
ly not forgotten. 





Books and Bookmen 


Tue influence of Mr. Howells upon liter- 
ary aspiration in this country has always 
been sane, true, steady in its directing im- 
pulse. He set a high standard for the Amer- 
ican novel in his early years in A Modern 
Instance, The Rise of Silas Lapham, A 
Hazard of New Fortunes; he bowed his 
head to the wave of pseudo-historical ro- 
mance which sprang out of the belligerent 
patriotic emotions of a few years ago, and 
last year, when the wave had spent its 
force, he took up his pen where he had laid 
it down, and gave us The Kentons, a novel 
presenting a true and striking likeness of 
a phase of American life and character, 
worthy to follow in the noble line of his 
works of fiction. The insistence of this ideal 
has had its effect upon our young writers 
of fiction, with the result that in different 
parts of the country one can almost hear the 
noise of pens writing of. the stir of a teem- 
ing life that clamors for picturesque pre- 
sentment. For behind expression there is 
always the quickening impulse; and it is 
the indubitable existence of this impulse, 
seeking manifestation in forms of art and 
literature under present conditions, which 
is the most significant and the most promis- 
ing feature of the vitality of our artistic 
aims and aspirations as a nation. If Frank 
Norris had lived to bring his growing pow- 
ers to fruition, and to capture in fiction 
that note which he sounded in a posthu- 
mous article, “ A Neglected Epic,” he might 
have occupied a foremost place among the 
younger rising novelists of this class. It 
is too soon to say just who is most worthy 
to succeed him, but we should be inclined 
to look for his successor in the Middle 
West. One of the most remarkable and 
original novels of last year was Elizabeth 
Higgins’s Out of the West, perhaps the most 
remarkable by a new writer. Interest will 
be centred on her next book, which ought 
to go far to define the place she is likely 
to take in American fiction. Mr. William 
R. Lighton is also a young author whose 
work will be worth watching. Like Out of 
the West, his novel, The Ultimate Moment, 
which has just started in HArpPER’s BAZAR, 
and will run through the year, is a story 
of Nebraska. More than any of the young- 
er men and women now writing whom we 
know, Mr. Lighton in his work and person- 
ality shows the capacity to understand and 
grasp the heroic, the elemental, the pic- 
turesque epic of the West—* the last great 
epie event in the history of civilization ?— 
which is now engaging his attention in his 
next work of fiction. One turns to him in 
hope that a novelist of undoubted powers 
has come to the rescue of what the late 
Krank Norris called the great figure of our 
neglected epic, the Hector of our ignored 
Hliad; of all the world-types, the one dis- 
tinctive to us—peculiar, particular, and 
unique, in the conquest of the wilderness 
beyond the Mississippi. 


Two years ago Mr. Elmore Elliott Peake 
added his name to the list of rising young 
American novelists with his successful first 
novel, The Darlingtons. His second novel, 
The Pride of Tellfair, has just been pub- 
lished, and is also a story of a small town 
in the Middle West, but with a difference. 
Ashboro was a thriving industrial railroad 
town; Tellfair still retains the village char- 
acteristics, in spite of telephone and elec- 
trie lights, which suggest the gradual suc- 
cumbing to city life. Through the lawyer’s 
rear windows you may catch glimpses, be- 
tween clusters of elms and maples, of the 
rolling prairie of northern Illinois, only 
a short half-mile away. The Pride of Tell- 
fair is alive with the tingling qualities 
of bracing aggressiveness, shrewd sense, na- 
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tive sincerity, and dry, racy humor which 
attracted readers to The Darlingtons, 
and won for the author a quick and 
ready recognition. ‘rhe breath of the 
prairie blows through his pages, and 
gives oné a feeling of elation and buoyancy 
in reading them. Mr. Peake has enjoyed 
writing his story immensely, and the plea- 
sure he has put into it is contagious. Apart 
from the love interest of the novel, there 
are many entertaining incidents of rural 
comedy, such as the scene at the death-bed 
of old Billy Manderson, who shocked his 
pious friends by insisting on having “ There 
was an old man who had a wooden leg” sung 
to him, instead of a hymn. 


Hampstead is not only rich in literary 
associations of the past, but is still the 
dwelling-place of many of the most eminent 
literary men in London, so that it is lit- 
tle wonder that Hampstead should be able 
to produce, annually, a suburban magazine 
of an unusually readable character. To the 
Hampstead Annual, just published under the 
editorship of Messrs. Greville Matheson and 
Sydney C. Mayle, Mr. Sidney Colvin con- 
tributes an article in which he recalls the 
days when he and Robert Louis Stevenson 
lodged together in Hampstead. Stevenson 
was in his twenty-fourth year—it was in 
1874—in the full glow of his brilliant and 
unquiet youth. Mr. Colvin relates how his 
fellow-lodger once absented himself a whole 
night, and presented himself in the morn- 
ing, “wearing a tattered-sleeved waistcoat 
and wan from a night’s walking, followed 
by a couple of hours’ slumber in an out- 
house. He had spent the night on pad 
through the southern slums and suburbs 
of London, trying to arouse the suspicions 
of one policeman after another, till he 
should succeed in getting taken up as a 
rogue and vagabond, and thereby gain proof 
for his fixed belief that justice, at least in 


the hands of its subordinate officers, had’ 


one scale for the ragged and another for 
the respectable. But one and all saw 
through him, and refused to take him seri- 
ously as a member of the criminal classes.” 
But, generally, at Hampstead Stevenson’s 
ways were regular, and his apparel rela- 
tively neat and normal; he even had a black 
frock-coat and a tall hat, which he had once 
worn at a wedding. “I can see him now,” 
says Mr. Colvin, “as he walked with me 
in that unaccustomed garb down the Quad- 
rant and along Piccadilly to the Royal 
Academy. True, he had his hat in his hand 
because it chafed him. Also, being fresh 
from an enthusiastic study of the prosody 
of Milton, he kept declaiming, as he walk- 
ed, with rapturous comments and in a ring- 
ing Scotch accent, the lines and cadences 
which chiefly haunted him.” 


Stevenson’s days then were spent always 
at some vehement extreme of feeling or an- 
other. Much of his talk was in superlatives 
of corresponding vehemence. During ill- 
health, had he a day or an hour of re: 
spite, he would gleefully proclaim himself 
“a balmy being and a bird of Paradise.” 
Did anything in life or literature please 
him, it was for the moment inimitably and 
incomparably the most splendid and wonder- 
ful thing in the whole world, and he must 
absolutely have you think so, too—unless, 
indeed, you chose to direct his sense of hu- 
mor against his own exaggerations, in which 
case he would generally receive your, crit- 
icism with ready assenting laughter. Mr. 
Colvin points out, however, that emotional, 
emphatic, and exaggerated colors, natural 
to his youthful temperament and conversa- 
tion, were never, even from the first, allowed 
to find their way into his considered writ- 
ing. “This was itself no small merit in 
an age when so many prose-writers of 
genius, and those the most attractive and 
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impressive to youth, as Carlyle, Macaulay, 
Ruskin, Dickens, had been given, each after 
his manner, to shouting; masters of strain- 
ed rhetorical emphasis, of grotesque or 
gorgeous exaggeration; dealers in declama- 
tory eloquence, the purple patch and the 
insistent phrase, the vehement and con- 
tentious assertion. Stevenson, had he let 
himself go, might easily have become a 
shouter too. . . . He had at command a 
seore of different words for as many shades 
and niceties of feeling or vision or idea, 
where many even of good writers would have 
had only one general and inclusive word 
for all; and he was never satisfied until he 
had found the exact phrase to express and 
match the finest shades of his meaning.” 


To the same Annual, Mr. H. B. Wheat- 
ley communicates a paper in which he 
quotes hitherto unpublished annotations by 
Coleridge on a copy of Robinson Crusoe. 
Here Coleridge displays the same _ keen 
insight into the psychology of Defoe’s 
work that he showed in his analysis of 
Shakespeare. “ One excellence of Defoe,” he 
says at the end of the volume, “is his sac- 
rifice of the lesser interest to the greater, 
because more universal. Had he (as with- 
out any improbability he might have done) 
given his Robinson Crusoe any of the turn 
for natural history which forms so strik- 
ing and delightful a feature in the equally 
uneducated Dampier—had he made him find 
out qualities and uses in the before (to 
him) unknown plants of the island—dis- 
cover a substitute for hops, for instance, or 
describe birds, ete—many delightful pages 
and incidents might have enriched the book; 
but then Crusoe would cease to be the uni- 
versal representative, the person for whom 
every reader could substitute himself.” The 
philosopher in Coleridge speaks in another 
note he has on the margin of the novel. 
“When once the mind,” he says, “ despite 
of the remonstrating conscience, has aban- 
doned its free power to a haunting im- 
pulse or idea, then whatever tends to give 
depth and vividness to this idea or infinite 
imagination, increases its despotism, and in 
the same proportion renders the reason and 
free will ineffectual. Now, fearful calami- 
ties, sufferings, horrors, and hair-breadth 
escapes will have this effect far more than 
even sensual pleasure and prosperous inci- 
dents. Hence the evil consequences of sin 
in such cases, instead of retracting and de- 
terring the sinner, goad him on to his de- 
struction. This is the moral of Shake- 
speare’s ‘ Macbeth.’ ” 


The Little White Bird Hunters 


A man complained to a West London magistrate that 
Certain people were in the habit of stopping his baby’s 
perambulator in Kensington Gardens against his wishes, 
to look at his baby. The magistrate sent an officer to 
warn the offenders. 


Yer ladies whom I often see 
Incontinently rushing 
And bending over infants wee 
And using phrases gushing, 
My solemn warning pray you mark— 
There are policemen in the park! 


In your pursuits a danger lurks; 
To bid the nursemaid tarry 
Is very wrong, despite the works 
Of Mr. J. M. Barrie. 
Be careful even how you talk 
When prowling in the “ Baby’s Walk.” 


To cry, “Oh, bless it! What a dear!” 
Annoys a nurse extremely. 
Of course she screams, but help is near 
To end such pranks unseemly; 
And Robert, starting from the trees, 
Exclaims: “Now, then! Move on _ there, 
please!” 




















Finance 


THE speculative deadlock remains unbro- 
ken at this writing. It often happens in the 
securities markets that the uplifting and 
the depressing forces balance each other so 
evenly as to result in a state of almost per- 
feet equilibrium, which, translated into 
Stock Exchange English, means dull mar- 
kets. Such prevails at the moment. Trans- 
actions have been on a light scale, and fluc- 
tuations in prices have been insignificant. 
The study of conditions from day to day 
elicits nothing of importance. Yet, as it is 
only transitory conditions which the average 
professional “trader” permits himself to 
study, and as it is only professional traders 
who are doing any stock speculating just 
now, the market logically fails to reflect 
any definite tendency. Sentiment is mixed, 
as the Stock Exchange phrase has it. There 
are those who believe that the next decided 
movement of prices will be upward, while 
others hold that the price direction will be 
down. But neither party has convictions 
strong enough to be recorded by the tape 
in unmistakable language. If prices do not 
rise, it is noteworthy that they do not de- 
cline; or vice versa, according to the in- 
dividual point of view. That is the sum 
and substance of the contentions of the in- 
veterate traders. 

There is, after all, some justification for 
the absence of more forceful arguments. 
General conditions have undergone no such 
marked change as to render easy a fore- 
cast of the course of the market. Certain 
features of the situation are highly grati-. 
fying. Others, if not actually unfavorable, 
would seem to contain adverse possibilities. 
It was claimed vociferously that if it were 
not for the potential dynamite concealed in 
the Venezuela imbroglio, the market would 
have been “better.” Nobody seriously re- 
garded the possibility of war between Ger- 
many and the United States, but it was 
feared that the inexplicable behavior of the 
German war-ships off Venezuela might lead 
to an exchange of sharp “notes” between 
the American and the German governments, 
which would have been effective enough bear 
ammunition. But the situation cleared, and 
it was generally felt that the danger of 
strained relations had passed. Yet there 
was no improvement in the stock-market, 
clearly proving that it was not apprehen- 
sion over possible Venezuelan complications 
which kept the market dull and depressed. 

The public persists in attending to its 
own business affairs, and shows no disposi- 
tion to gamble in stocks. This is always 
construed as a “ bear” argument by the pro- 
fessionals, but it is a stubborn fact that if 
there is no outside buying of securities, 
neither is there any selling. Similarly, if 
the strong interests evince no desire to carry 
on an aggressive bull campaign, neither are 
they willing to see a bear movement inaugu- 
rated under their noses by the impatient 
traders. The apathy, however, is not con- 
fined to the speculators. The investor shows 
as great an unwillingness to increase his 
holdings, or, on the other hand, to part with 
what he has. Money has become distinctly 
easier. The Lake Shore a few weeks ago 
borrowed several millions at what practical- 
ly meant a 514-per-cent. rate of interest. 
This week the Pennsylvania Railroad bor- 
rowed $35,000,000 for six months, with the 
privilege of renewing the loan, and paid 
41%, per cent. But, if the rate is lower, it 
is to be admitted that indications point to 
fairly stiff money for many months to come. 
So obvious is this that the same financial 
authorities who two or three years ago s6 
positively asserted that the United States 
was permanently on a 31/-per-cerit. interest 
basis now tells us with equal positiveness 
that the investment basis is really 414 per 
cent. Were this true, it would mean cheaper 
bonds, and, inevitably, lower prices for many 
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railroad stocks now seliing on a_ so-called 
investment basis, always recognizing, of 
course, that many stocks sell above invest- 
ment prices because of certain speculative 
possibilities. If general business continues 
as good, as there is every reason to believe 
it will, it is difficult to see how a really im- 
portant bear market is justified. On the 
other hand, now that the international 
credit situation has improved, the financial 
community is looking anxiously to see how 
the net earnings of the railroads will fare 
in the next few months. There is no ques- 





tion that the gross business will be enor- 


mous. Railroad earnings in November last 


showed increases in gross over November, 
1901, but even greater increases in oper- 
ating expenses, so that the net earnings fell 
below those of the same month the previous 
year. The advances in wages had much to 
do with it, and as some of the advances did 
not go into effect until December, the railway 
earnings of last month should afford some 
clue as to what we may look forward to. 
Net earnings determine values, as values 
govern prices. 























PJARPER S WEERLY for next week 

will be another issue—40 pages—of 
interestingness on subjects of Progress 
and on the vital topics of the hour treated 
in picture and text by the best artists and 


writers. 


Some of the features will be: 


on Washington, two page drawings of one 
of the most brilliant social functions of 
the year, the Army and Navy Reception; 
on our Colonies, Gen. Bell’s Achieve- 
ments in the Philippines, with brief out- 
look for the future; on the South, the 
Mardi Gras at New Orleans, full-page 


drawing ; 


on Science, 


Power from 


Sunlight; on Travel, a Balloon Trip 
just made across the Irish Sea, with 
illustrations taken during the trip; on 
Society, the Draper Ball and the Rus- 
sian Wedding in Washington; on Artchi- 
tecture, the proposed new passenger station 
in Chicago; on the Theatre, “ Mr. Pick- 
wick”; on Politics, a humorous page 


on the Venezuelan situation. 
Etc., Etc. 


40 Pages 


16 pages of Comment on all Cur- 
rent Events Worth Considering 
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THOMAS T. BARR, ) 
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F. T. MARTIN, Cashier 
WM. E. WILLIAMS, Assistant Cashier 


$2,000,000 
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Vice-Presidents 





CONDENSED STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 1, 1902 


ELIHU ROoT, 
THOMAS F. RYAN, 
JACOB H. SCHIFF, 
JOHN SLOANE, 


Financial 
es Bills of exchange bought and 
Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
Capital = = 
Surplus and Undivided Profits = 
OFFICERS 
THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer 
JAMES K. CORBIERE, 2d Vice-Pres. H. B. BERRY, Trust Officer 
G. L. WILMERDING, Asst. Secretary 
D. O. MILLs, 
LEVI P. MORTON, 
RICHARD A. McCurDy, 


rope and South Africa, Com- 
Credit. tificates of Deposit. 
38 NASSAU STREET 
LEVI P. MORTON, President H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 
DIRECTORS 
W. G. OAKMAN, 


G. G. HAVEN, 

JOSEPH C. HENDRIX, 
JAMES N. JARVIE, 
WALTER S. JOHNSTON, 


JOHN JACOB ASTOR, 
GEORGE F. BAKER, 
EDWARD J. BERWIND, 


ASSETS 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, 


$22,821,102.49 
1,809,133.52 
1,524,792.96 
1,024,125.34 
9,386,664.23 


Loans and Discounts .. . 
Due from Banks .... 

Banking Houses and Lots . 
Bonds, Stocks, etc. . ... 
Cash and c’ks on other Banks 


$36,565,818.54 


LIABILITIES 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivid- 
ed Profits ...... . $65,2%6,1z07.78 


Deposits subject to Check . 31,349,710.76 
$36,565,818.54 
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National Bank 


of the City of New York 
(FOUNDED 1810) 
33 WALL STREET 


OFFICERS 
GRANVILLE W. GARTH, - - - - 


- PRESIDENT. 
- + + - VICE-PRESIDENT. 
CASHIER. 
CASHIER. 


ALEXANDER E. ORR, - 
KNOWLES, - - Pend 


ANDREW A. ° 
ASSISTANT 


ROBERT U. GRAFF, - - - 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
(CONDENSED) 

Report to the Comptroller of the Currency 

APRIL 30th, 1902 
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Loans and Discounts ~ - 

Bonds - ~ - - - 

Banking Huuse 7 ~ ~ 
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$12,745,106.56 
770,029.74 
545,796.92 
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DIRECTORS 
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& Co. 
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- Henry Hentz 


HENRY HENTZ, - - - - 
CHARLES M. PRATT, - - - + = - 
HENRY TALMADGE, Henry Talmadge & Co. 
JOHN SINCLAIR, - - - - -_- John Sinclair & Co. 
WILLIAM B. BOULTON, - - Boulton, Bliss & Dallett. 
EDGAR L. MARSTON, - - . Blair & Co. 
GRANVILLE W. GARTH, - - + - = - President. 


Standard Oil Co. | 





JAMES B. DUKE, A. D. JUILLIARD, 
HENRY M. FLAGLER, 


EXECUTIVE 
LEVI P. MORTON, G. G. HAVEN, 
THOMAS F. RYAN, 


SAMUEL REA, 
JOSEPH LAROCQUE, 


JOSEPH C. HENDRIX 


EDWARD J. BERWIND, JAMES N. JARVIE, 


WILLIAM C. WHITNEY, 
GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY. 


COMMITTEE 


GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY, 
JACOB H. SCHIFF, 





Official Legal Wotice 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
DEPARTMENT OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS, MAIN 
OFFICE, BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. 

NO. 280 BROADWAY, STEWART BUILDING, 

January 12, 1903. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, AS REQUIRED BY THE 
Greater New York Charter, that the books called ‘“‘The Annual 
Record of the Assessed Valuation of Real and Personal Estate 
of the Boroughs of Manhattan, The Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens, 
and Richmond, comprising The City of New York,” will be 
open for examination and correction on the second Monday of 
January, and will remain open until the 

’ ; T DAY OF APRIL, 1903. 

During the time that the books are open to public inspection, 
application may made by any person or corporation claim- 
ing to be aggrieved by the assessed valuation of real or personal 
estate to have the same corrected. 

In the Borough of Manhattan, at the main office of the De- 
partment of Taxes and Assessments, No. 280 Broadway. 

In the Borough of The Bronx, at the office of the Department, 
Municipal Building, One Hundred and Seventy-Seventh Street 
and Third Avenue. 

In the Borough of Brooklyn, at the office of the Department, 
Municipal Building. 

n the Borough of Queens, at the office of the Department, 
Hackett Building, Jackson Avenue and Fifth Street, Long 
Island City. 

In the Borough of Richmond, at the office of the Department, 
Masonic Building, Stapleton. iid 

Corporations in all the Boroughs must make applications 
only at the main office in the Borough of Manhattan. 

Applications in relation to the assessed valuation of personal 
estate must be made by the person a: at the office of the 
Department in the Borough where such person resides, and in 
the case of a non-resident carrying on business in The City of 
New York, at the office of the Department of the Borough 
where such place of business is located, between the hours of 
10 A. M., and 2 P. M., except on Saturday, when all applications 
must be made between 10 A. M. and 12 noon. 

JAMES L. WELLS, President. 
WILLIAM S. COGSWELL, 

GEORGE J. GILLESPIE, 

SAMUEL STRASBOURGER, 

RUFUS L. SCOTT, 

Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments. 








WILLIAM C. WHITNEY. 
A TALE 7 q 
A ALE, Listen! 


IN CALIFORNIA 


Owners of California gold mines divide 
$16,000,000.00 annually, but you can not 
buy an interest in those mines. 

The stock is not for sale. 

The men—and women—who own it bought 
it cheap when the mines were new. It is now 
making them rich. 

You have the same opportunity. 

The WIZARD MINE 1s now being opened, 
just as these mines were. 

You can buy the stock cheap now; it will 
soon be worth too much to sell. 

The WIZARD is in El Dorado County, Cali- 
fornia, right in the midst of these paying 
mines. 

It is on the GREAT MOTHER LODE, 
which means rich quartz and lots of it. 

Its owners have spent $35,000.00 in perfect- 
ing title, and now offer you the opportunity to 
help them develop the property and convert 
it at once into a dividend paying mine. 

It is a plain, simple business proposition. 

For a few dollars you can become owner in a 
dividend paying gold mine for life, and help 
divide the $16,000,000.00 produced annually 
by California gold mines. 

Our booklet, ‘““A Tale of Gold,” tells the 
whole story. Write for it now. 


WIZARD GOLD MINING CO. 
658 Holland Bldg., St. Louis 





HARPER’S RECENT FICTION 





The Adventures of M. d’Haricot 


By J. STORER CLOUSTON 
Illustrated by Levering. $5.50 


A book of rollicking fun, with a French- 
man trying to be an Englishman as its 
inimitable hero. M. d’Haricot has a 
nimble wit and an unblushing assurance 
that never desert him in the embarrassing 
crises of his many adventures. 





A fine story of love and diplomatic intrigue. 


intrigue. 
you are surprised when the story is finished. 


The ‘‘ Vul- 
tures” are diplomatic agents who are sent by their govern- 
ments to places where trouble brews, the whole atmos- 
phere of the tale being saturated with Polish and Russian 
You turn page after page in tense interest, and 


The Vultures 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 
Author of **The Sowers,” ete. 
Illustrated. $1.50 





The Reflections of Ambrosine 


By ELINOR GLYN 


Author of *‘The Visits of Elizabeth.” 
Colored Frontispiece. $1.50 


The,story of a woman of fascinating person- 
ality. Ambrosine’s highly original and enter- 
taining comments enliven every page in the 
book. Typical is her declaration that ‘‘ No 
one can possibly imagine the unpleasantness 
of a honeymoon until they have tried it.” 
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Water-gate at Seventy-second Street and Riverside Drive 
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Map of proposed changes in thoroughfares 













Elevated Boulevard—Riverside Drive to Battery 
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Electrolier for Isle of Safety 


Embellishment of Plaza, Central Park 


THE MODERN AMERICAN 


The sketches presented here of the Municipal Art League, the Chamber of Commerce, and different architects for the po ig 
demand for something beautiful as well as utilitarian in our great modern cities. They also illusttalc the f 


they suggest how a city, now ponderous in its ugliness, may be filled w! 
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: rs oa tam » Letter-box, Package-box, Reflecting Street Sign Plan for beautifying Columbus Circle 
and Clocx for registering Patrolmen Seward Park Pavilion . Water-gate at Battery 


RICAN CITY BEAUTIFUL 


a. »f New York city are noteworthy for several reasons. They illustrate the growing art sense of this country, and the 
og’ - i that a municipality of to-day may be willing to expend $200,000,000 on such work; and 
d with Scautiul features and at the same time become safer and more convenient 
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New York a City Beautiful 
See Double-page drawing in this issue 

Propuecy is not a discredited profession 
with the Municipal Art Society, whose mem- 
bers see the future New York as it ought 
to be, and as they depend upon the intelli- 
gence and public spirit of its residents to 
make it within the next generation. For a 
century, Manhattan has had a deformed 
growth. The twenty-five miles of subway to 
be opened next fall are only the beginning of 
work already assured or contemplated for 
the near future. 

Apart from the subway and transporta- 
tion facilities already planned, three new 
bridges and one tunnel to connect Manhat- 
tan with Brooklyn are under way, and oth- 
ers are in prospect, including a carriage 
and trolley bridge over the Hudson at Fifty- 
ninth Street. A railroad bridge across 
Wards and Randalls islands will link the 
Pennsylvania and Long Island railway sys- 
tems with the New York, New Haven, and 
Hartford lines, and complete a through all- 
rail route from Boston to Washington and 
the Southwest. 

(Continued on page 241.) 





ApvIcE TO MoTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhwa.—[Adv. 








NO FEATURE 
in cow’s milk for infant feeding i is so important as its purity 
and the methods of preserving it. BORDEN’s EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK is scientifically produced and prepared. It 
gives to coffee a delicious flavor. Sold the world over.—[Adv.] 





TELEPHONE Service is the twentieth-century means of com- 
pgpomn Rates for Residence Service i a —— from 
$48 a year. New York Telephone Co., Dey Street, 111 
West 38th Street, 215 West 125th Street. dae Pe ] 





ear—brings 


EACH returning season—every season of the 
sitters —the 


demand for ABBortr’s, the Original Angostura 
best blood and nerve renewer.—[ Adv. ] 





Buy it, for it is a wine of exquisite bouquet—Cook’s 
IMPERIAL ExtTkRA Dry CHAMPAGNE. It is far superior 
to any other.—[Adv.] 





UsE BROWN’S' Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 





For coughs and colds Piso’s Cure is still the best and 
most pleasant remedy. 25 cents.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 

“Beauty is but skin-deep” 
was probably meant to dis- 
parage beauty. Instead, it tells 
how easy that beauty is to 
attain. 

“There is no beauty like 
the beauty of health” was also 
meant to disparage. Instead, 
it encourages beauty. 

Pears’ Soap is the means of 
health to the skin, and so to 
both these sorts of beauty. 


Sold all over the world. 
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IN THE YEAR 1902 WERE 


DA 3,733, =n 


BOTTLES, A FIGURE NEVER REACHED 
BY ANY OTHER CHAMPAGNE HOUSE. 


“THE INCREASE IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 1902 OVER 1901 WAS 


367,116 


BOTTLES.A RECORD NEVER BEFORE ATTAINED 
THIS COUNTRY, MARKING AN ADVANCE EQUAL TO. 


4 DER CENT 


GREATER THAN THE COMBINED INCREASE 
OF ALL THE OTHER CHAMPAGNE HOUSES: : 


Extract, Bonfort's Wine and Spirit Circular, January !0, 1003 
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F. P. C. Wax 


A specially imported wax, chemically treated, so that 
when it is once rubbed over the iron the latter is 
cleaned as if by magic. It prevents all odor, giving 
the work that beautiful, silky polish sought for by the 
laundress. 


Not Only the Best, but 
The Most Economical 


Because each fine cut stick of F. P. C. Wax 
is in an automatic wooden holder, which keeps it from 


Why? 


dripping. It never loses shape, and is good until the last 
particle of wax is used. The handle saves your fingers 
from burns. 


“If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your ironing and 
your temper, send Io cents for two sticks to the 


FLAME PROOF CO., New York City 








One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 


OF THE HIGHEST GRADE 
PIANOS. 
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PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, Only Salesroom in 
Sth Ave., cor. ard St. 
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ROYAL L. LEGRAND 


THE LATEST SUCCESS OF THE 
ORIZA-PERFUMERY (Grand Prix Paris 1900) 








THE “SOHMER ” HEADS THE LIST 


Greater New Y ork. 
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(Continued from page 239.) 

The new city maps provide for the exten- 
sion of Sixth and Seventh avenues south 
through the net-work of streets in old Green- 
wich village to a wider and longer Varick 
Street that will intersect Broadway at 
Franklin. Then Christopher Street is to be 
widened and lengthened to lead from the 
terminus of the North River tunnel straight 
to Union Square, and Park Row is to be 
doubled in width from Centre Street to 
Chatham Square, and a great new avenue is 
planned to go from the Delancey Street end 
of the new East River bridge to Cooper 
Square, where the Bowery divides into Third 
and Fourth avenues. It is also proposed to 
construct, in addition, along the east and 
west sides, an elevated driveway and prome- 
nade overlooking the water, and connect- 
ing with new eight-hundred-foot piers and 
fireproof warehouses whose roofs shall be 
available for recreation. It also seems cer- 
tain that when the new Blackwells Island 
and North River bridges make Fifty-ninth 
Street the great east-and-west artery of 
Manhattan, the width of Fifty-ninth Street 
will have to be doubled. The plans for 
Fifty-ninth Street also provide for an under- 
ground trolley road connecting the bridges. 

Plenty of other enterprises are on hand 
for making New York a world metropolis 
in a better sense than the surveyor’s chain 
and the census indicate. One of these 
projects, already under way, contemplates 
making City Hall Park for all time the cen- 
tre of municipal life by the erection of a 
splendid group of city buildings at its 
northern side, the construction of an ade- 
quate and dignified terminal for the Brook- 
lyn Bridge, the beautifying of the park it- 
self, and the removal of all its buildings ex- 
cept the present City Hall and the Court- 
house. At Battery Park, the Aquarium will 
be transformed into a thing of beauty from 
plans already undertaken by the Zoological 
Society, and a design has been made for 
carrying the Elevated road on a viaduct, 
properly ornamented, making it a fitting 
background for the proposed arch and lagoon 
that will suitably mark the historic be- 
ginning of New York and the entrance to 
the world’s greatest thoroughfare. It is 
also planned to erect a memorial arch, stair- 
way, and landing-stage at the Seventy-second 
Street end of Riverside Drive, which would 
provide a fitting place for naval demonstra- 
tions and the reception of important guests. 

A permanent world’s fair in which would 
he preserved a concrete history of the indus- 
trial achievements of the nations is already 
planned, and would appropriately adorn the 
world’s greatest city. These and a hundred 
other noble enterprises are no longer visions. 
They will be the portion of the New-Yorker 
only a few years from now. 





Our New Russian Ambassador 


THE change in our diplomatic representa- 
‘ion at St. Petersburg, as pictured in the 
WEEKLY of last week, whereby Mr. Robert 
McCormick is accredited as ambassador of 
he United States to his Majesty the Em- 
peror, vice Mr. Charlemagne Tower, who has 
‘cen transferred to Berlin, entails upon the 
new incumbent at the Russian court a 2um- 
er of picturesque ceremonials necessary for 
‘is complete installation in his official posi- 
‘on, which, under our former system of rep- 

sentation, were not required, for nowhere 
‘oes the ambassadorial rank carry with it 
-reater dignity and consideration, and at no 
court is the distinction between it and that 
' minister plenipotentiary more marked. 

The etiquette prescribed at the court of 
‘se Tsar for the reception of diplomatic 
representatives of each grade is minutely 
~pecified in every detail and most carefully 
observed, 

Formerly our ministers to Russia, on their 
(Continued on page 243.) 
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Delicious Drinks 
and Dainty Dishes 


ARE MADE FROM 








BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Unequaled for Smoothness, Delicacy,and Flavor 


Examine the package you receive and make sure 
that it beafs our trade-mark. 

Under the decisions of the U. S. Courts no other 
Cocoa is entitled to be labeled or sold as 


Se A KE ERS C.@:c @ Ac’? 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 178% DORCHESTER, MASS. 














BREAD MACHINE 


For HousEHOLD USE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 10 lbs- 


| 





of best bread in 3 minutes. Sold 
subject to trial and approval. Send | 
Sor Booklet. Agents wanted. 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(Cyrus CHAMBERS, JR.) 
52nd and Media Sts., Philadelphia 





“ My salary is $2,500 per year. 
become of my family should I die suddenly ?” 
Free Booklet. 


What would 


No importunity. 


| 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, | 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, | 

' 







ABOUT 75% OF THE MEN 


in mercantile and professional life 











owe something of their success to 
personal appearance. The leisure 
class owes still more to the same 
cause. The few genuine geniuses 
succeed in spite of it. Personal 
appearance is largely a matter of 
dress. Dress is largely a matter 
of the Cravat. This was under- 
stood by some as far back as the 
days of Beau Brummel, but it is 
only the later section of the pres- 
ent generation of men who have 
fully grasped it. The well- 
groomed man of today, even when 
he must economize on other arti- 
cles of apparel, buys ten Cravats 
where his daddy bought one. 
There is a 36-page text-book 








calied ‘‘ THE CRAVAT.” It tells 


of the What, Where, When, and How of a Man’s Cravat 
—Its Names and Shapes, Its Tying, Its Care, Its Selec- 
tion, Its Various Forms for Special Occasions and 
Functions, Its Color Scheme, Its Adjuncts, Pins, Fast- 
eners, Etc., Its Don’ts, in fact, 


All About A Man’s Cravat. 
It is profusely and sumptuously illustrated by one of 


the foremost artists of America. The first edition cost 
the publishers over $15,000, but you can have a copy for 
the asking, by sending this Adv’t with your address and 
6 cents in stamps to the Publisher, James R. Keiser, 122- 
124 Fifth Avenue, New York. If you prefer abound copy, 
de Luxe edition, send 15 cents in stamps. 








Large.clean,crisp 
flakes. Malted and 
thoroughly cooked. 
Made from the finest 
Southern White Corn. 








One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 




















COOKS [ILAKED RICE. 


ABSOLUTELY Wo 





COOKING. 
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HE last word as regards comfort in motor-cars has ap- 

parently been said in the case of the machine whose pho- 

tograph is reproduced on this page. The owner of the car, 

Mr. H. P. Whitney, is as keen a devotee to sport as his 

father. He has been rated for some time with the best 
polo-players of the country, and has lately been won over by the 
fascinations of the motor. He already owns two or three machines, 
one of them a light racer of forty horse-power. His latest purchase 
was built for him on special lines, and is the only car of the kind 
which has yet appeared in this country. The engine is from the 
Mercedes factory, developing over forty-five horse-power, yet when 
in action the noise of the exhaust is practically imperceptible. The 
body has almost the appearance of a Pullman car; the seats are 
in three rows; access to those in the middle is had by a passage- 
way between them, not shown in the illustration. On account of 
the extraordinary size of the car, it was found necessary to have 
the driving-wheeis considerably larger in diameter than the front 
wheels, in order to produce greater power and easier riding for 
the passengers. The glass, which is placed in front of the middle 
section, together with the hansomlike arrangement of the rear 
seat, makes an enclosure which fully protects the occupants in the 
most disagreeable weather. The top covering is large and solid 
enough to carry a sufficient amount of luggage for the whole party. 
This motor-car is an indication of the transportation methods of 
the future, much as has been already outlined by Mr. H. G. Wells, 
who expects to see the present railroads replaced by broad ways 
over which will flash huge machines carrying loads of people and 
goods of all kinds. 

It has been reported that a car has been built in Germany 
which has gone so far as to dispense with the usual fixed seats, 
and has substituted therefor revolving chairs, as in an American 
parlor-car. The motor-house has yet to appear, but it is quite 
practicable: there is nothing to prevent the designing and con- 
structing of a vehicle which will not only carry its occupants 
swiftly over the roads, but will house them comfortably at night, 
and have ample equipment for heating, lighting, and cooking. 
Many attractive “ cruises ” could be arranged, especially in France, 
where the wide smooth roads extend in all directions. In such 
a district as Normandy, where the roads are good, the country 
picturesque, but the inns vile, a land-yacht would be most desira- 
ble for headquarters. 

Now that Fournier and Winton have made final arrangements 
ie meet on the track, an interesting series of races should result. 
July 25 is the date set for the first race, which will be held on 
the Empire track at Yonkers: the second race will be in Glen- 
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ville, Ohio; the prize is to be a silver cup valued at one thousand 
dollars; besides this, there is to be no remuneration of any sort 
either for expenses or as winning money. This race has also 
aroused interest among motor enthusiasts, and many other meet- 
ings are likely to be arranged. Oldfield, H. S. Harkness, Ford, 
and Mooers are likely to challenge the winner of the Fournier- 
Winton event. A new method of handicapping is proposed for 
use on the track; it will be based on the proportionate cylinder 
area, gearing, piston stroke, and weight, and is expected to prove 
a close and fair basis for all machines. 

The report of the Supervisors’ Highway Convention in the mat- 
ter of road improvement was very favorably received by Governor 
Odell. He told the committee that he considered good roads as a 
necessary part of the canal improvement of the State, and that, 
while the canal has for its object the building up of the commerce 
of New York, good roads are of quite as vital importance in the 
local distribution of freight and goods. Governor Odell has sub- 
mitted to the Legislature several propositions to reduce the de- 
ficiency. These propositions will, if granted, be sufficient to meet 
requirements for improving the roads now under consideration. 
A recommendation has been made to the Legislature that should 
there be any constitutional amendment looking to a longer period 
for payment of bonds that they should also include those issued 
for the building of good roads. The Good Roads Committee is 
hopeful that these favorable measures will be approved by the 
House. 

The tremendous sales made at the Automobile Show seem to in- 
dicate a more widely spread interest in the machines than has yet 
been shown. It has gradually been recognized that many of the 
motors have passed well beyond the experimental stage, that 
there is less danger of the uncomfortable experience of the en- 
gine unaccountably stopping, and having to be adjusted while 
surrounded by an amused “ get-a-horse” crowd. The strenuous 
competition of the numerous makers of cars has resulted in a 
multiplicity of moderate-priced cars, many of which are distin- 
guished by their simple method of control and quietness in run- 
ning. The very high-powered motors, however, seem to find ready 
purchasers. A noticeable machine is the ‘“ Empire State Ex- 
press,” brought over by Fournier for Mr. W. R. Hearst. It is a 
sixty horse-power Mors of the usual tonneau style, and can be 
stripped for racing. It is reported that the Cannstadt factory is 
building a racing-machine of 100 horse-power for Mr. 8. Osgood 
Pell. It is to weigh less than a ton, and by its throttle-control can 
be run at any speed from five miles an hour up to the full racing 
limit. 
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Whitney's new Touring-Car 
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(Continued from page 241.) 
arrival at the capital, having been received 
by the Minister of Foreign Affairs and com- 
municated to him their credentials, were re- 
ceived by the Emperor, as are all others of 
this rank, on his presentation by an official, 
in audience at which certain functionaries of 
the court were present. He went to the 
palace for this purpose in his own carriage, 
and unattended except by the personnel of 
his legation. 

The ceremonial in the case of an ambassa- 
dor, on the contrary, is as follows: 

Having notified the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and the Grand Master of Ceremonies 
of the Court of his arrival and paid the 
customary visits of ceremony to them both, 
he receives notice of the time when he will 
be received in audience by the Emperor. 

At the appointed time he is waited on 
by a master of ceremonies, bearing his wand 
and attended by two aides, all in full uni- 
form. By them he is escorted to the imperial 
state coach, which has been sent to bring 
him to the palace. 

The cortége is headed by a coach drawn 
by four horses with postilions, coachman, 
and footmen. Next comes that of the am- 
bassador, drawn by six pure white horses, 
also with the same liveried servants, but 
with four footmen on the board behind, and 
followed by a troop of liveried outriders on 
horseback. - Then follow the coaches con- 
taining the secretaries and attachés of the 
embassy, each drawn by four horses. 

The scarlet hammer-cloths of the coaches 
and the liveries of the servants, all trimmed 
with rows upon rows of gold braid, -orna- 
mented with the imperial eagle in black, the 
splendid white horses and the rich coaches, 
make the cavalcade a brilliant pageant. 

The etiquette precludes any one but the 
ambassador riding on the back seat in his 
coach. The master of ceremonies must take 
his place facing him, as must any secretary 
the ambassador may desire to have ride with 
him. 

On arriving at the Winter Palace the car- 
riages enter the court-yard and draw up at 
the state entrance, through which none but 
the imperial family, ambassadors, and those 
accompanying them may have access, and 
descending from his coach and preceded by 
two fourriers, or avant-couriers, the am- 
bassador enters the palace, and with his 
suite passes through the marble colonnade 
of the entrance hall to the magnificent grand 
staircase, at the top of which he is met by 
the Grand Marshal of the Court, who, in 
full uniform blazing with orders and bear- 
ing his staff of office, conducts him through 
the vast and splendid halls of the» state 
apartments, between lines of soldiers at pre- 
sent arms, to the antechamber of the mala- 
chite room in which the audience takes place. 
In this antechamber are assembled the Grand 
Chargés of the Court, high functionaries in 
heavily embroidered uniforms, their breasts 
covered with the decorations earned by long 
service, who receive the ambassador with 
grave ceremony. 

Presently the arrival of the Emperor in 
the malachite room is announced, and the 
ambassador is escorted to its door by the 
Grand Marshal and the Grand Master of 
Ceremonies. The Grand Chamberlain of the 
Palace stands at the door, which he causes 
to be opened by two enormous black Nubians 
in Oriental dress for the ambassador’s en- 
trance. The door is immediately closed be- 
hind him, all others remaining outside, for 
none may be present at the first audience 
of an ambassador with the sovereign. 

After all this parade and stately cere- 
mony, the ambassador finds himself in the 
presence of a kind-eyed gentleman in the 
plain undress uniform of a colonel, for, with 
power to raise any subject to the highest 
military or civil rank, Nicholas II. has never 
assumed any higher for himself. With 
pleasant, unassuming manners, the Emperor 
enters into easy conversation, in which he 
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The Cadillac 
Runabout 





Cadillac 


The Automobile 
that Solves the Problem 


Until the Cadillac was made, all 
automobile construction was 


more or less experimental. 


This 


machine is made on a new system 
developed from the experiences 
of all previous makers: the faults 
and weaknesses of the old meth- 
ods have been avoided and a new 
ideal of motor travel developed 
that gives a perfect vehicle for 


comfort, speed, absolute safety, 
greatest durability, simplicity of 
operation, wide radius of travel, 
and reliability under all condi- 


tions of roads. 


You should not 


buy before examining this won- 
derful new machine. Price f. a. b. 
at factory, $750. 

The new tonneau attachment, 
at an extra cost of $100, gives 
practically two motor vehicles in 
one, with a seating capacity of 
two or four, as required—a very 
graceful effect in either use. 
Write for illustrated booklet M. 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 
Detroit, Mich. 





BROWN’S 


Bronchial Troches 


Promptly Relieve Coughs, Hoarseness, 
Throat and Lung Troubles. 


Nothing excels this simple remedy. 








CHOICE ANTIQUES. 


lets, &c. 


Photos furnished. 


— Rare Old Furniture, Clocks, 
Hirose, China, Brasses, Cover- 
. ELTING, Saugerties, N. Y. 









“IT STARTS FROM THE SEAT” 


= GASOLINE AUTOMOBILE—— 
IS A LEADER OF ITS CLASS 

















SPEEDY, RELIABLE, ECONOMICAL 


HAS A 7-HORSE TWO-CYLINDER MOTOR 
Price at Factory, $1200.00 





“STEVENS-DURYEA’ 








J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO. 
No. 575 MAIN STREET 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 

NEW YORK, 54-56 WEST 43D STREET 
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The superiorily of Diamond 
Single Tube fires will be found 
in our Double Tube Detachable 


DIAMOND Tires =i 


ae ed valuable opinions of users. 


UBBER 
Diamond Reeert 
AKRON, York-1717 Broadway 
-234 Congress ST. 
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: falo-4i Court Street 

' iladelphia-435 N.Broad St. 
Detroit: 310 Woodward Ave. 
Chicago- 420 Wabash Ave. 
Denver- 1655 Blake Si. 
San Franciseo- 5 Beale SE 
Cleveland~an Euclid Ave. 











Quick 
Effective 
Safe 


ona . 
dark night 
is anH.&R. 
Bicycle 
Revolver. 
Double action. 
Sold direct where dealers 
will not supply. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
Makers of H. & R. Single Guns. 
Catalog for Postal, Dept,2 Worcester. Mass- 
GOCOSSHO 
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“On Every Tongue.” 


Scientifically distilled; naturally aged; best and safest for all uses. 
Famous all over the world, and sold by leading dealers every where. 


BERNHEIM BROS., Distillers, 





Louisville, Ky. 













































































LEADING HOTELS | 


theawn, It. 
GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago, 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and After 
Theatre Parties. 


Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on second floor. 
Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have 
private bath in connection. 


Rates, from 1 $2 Upwards. 


Boston, Mass. 


BERKELEY HOTEL! 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Near Back Bay STATIONS. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 


Dyspepsia 


and other stomach troubles 
quickly relieved and in most cases 
surely cured by the use of 


Glycozone 


This scientific germicide is abso- 
lutely harmless; it subdues the 
inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach, and by re- 
moving the cause, effects a cure. 
Used and recommended by leading phy- 
sicians. Take no substitute and see that 
each bottle bears my signature. Trial size, 
$1.00, at druggists or by mail, from 


Qf. Chesteanctins 
















































Dept, C, 60 Prince St., . New York. 
Send for Booklet. 

4 Fine as linen— 
> soft as silk. ; 
« 
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& ’ Samples of this 
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One taste convinces 


_KORN: Ris 


Best : all _— foods 
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For the Table and 
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3&5 W. 19th Street 
near 5th Avenue 
New York 
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exhibits perfect familiarity with all the cur. 
rent topics of the day, not alone in Europe, 
but in America as well. After some brief 
interchange of compliments, his Majesty 
makes the move to conduct his guest to the 
adjoining room, where he presents him to 
the Empress. She invites him to a seat 
near her, and all enjoy a few minutes’ chat, 
at the conclusion of which the ambassador 
is at liberty to present his suite. 

The return of the ambassador to his lodg- 
ing-place is conducted with similar for- 
mality. 

When the Emperor is in residence at 
either of his summer palaces at Tsarskoé- 
Selo or Peterhof, as was the case when 
Ambassador McCormick presented his cre- 
dentials to the Tsar on January 12 last, a 
special train takes the ambassador to which- 
ever place may have been designated, and 
the state coaches are taken at the railroad 
station, where the imperial waiting-room, 
furnished with every luxury, is thrown open. 
Under these circumstances, a collation is 
furnished at the palace. 

Having been presented to their Majesties, 
he next requests audience with the Empress 
Mother and with the numerous grand dukes 
and duchesses, who each receive him in turn, 
and requests on behalf of his ‘wife her 
presentation to both the Empresses. Be- 
tween these ceremonies he calls upon his 
colleagues of the diplomatic corps. 

As soon as his residence can be put in 
order for his occupancy, he commences, with 
the assistance of the Department of Cere- 
monies, the preparations for his ambassa- 
dorial reception. For this purpose carefully 
revised lists of all the members of the court 
must be printed. All who have the right 
of entrance at the imperial court must be 
included in these lists, according to their 
rank, and invitations addressed to them, 
giving them their full and exact titles. 

On the evening appointed for this official 
reception the great house of our ambassa- 
dor, fronting the Neva, which has been taken 
charge of for the occasion by the court 
officials, will be a blaze of light and mag- 
nificence. Liveried footmen will line the 
marble grand staircase on each side, and 
as each high functionary enters in full uni- 
form and orders, his name will be passed 
along from mouth to mouth of the at- 
tendants until he reaches the door of the 
apartment in which the ambassador and 
ambassadress are receiving. Here the ar- 
riving guests are presented in turn by a mas- 
ter of ceremonies. 

Attendance at this reception is counted as 
a-visit which courtesy requires to be re- 
turned in person, and the list numbers some 
thousand or more names. 





Abram Stevens Hewitt 


PropaBiy the best epigram descriptive of 
the greatness of Abram S. Hewitt was ut- 
tered by Lord Charles Beresford, Vice-Ad- 
miral of the British navy, on the day of his 
recent arrival in this country, when it was 
supposed that Mr. Hewitt could live only a 
few hours. He said that Mr. Hewitt had a 
“national mind.” 

Emphatically Mr. Hewitt was a man of 
the nation. That overworked phrase, a 
typical American, fitted his personality and 
his public career perfectly. He was of the 
stuff of which Americans are especially 
proud. 

He was born in a log cabin in 1822; he 
worked his way through college; he became 
a professor of mathematics in Columbia 
College; he was admitted to the bar; he 
distinguished himself as one of the foremost 
manufacturers of the country; he became 
Mayor of the country’s largest city; he 
served more than ten years in Congress, and 
probably did more to save the country from 
revolution in 1876 over the disputed Presi- 
dential election than any other man; he 















































managed the Democratic national campaign 
in that year; he took part in all good move- 
ments to improve conditions of life in New 
York; he was the head of the well-known 
Cooper Union; he worked for public rather 
than for party advancement, and his ambi- 
tion was to be known as a statesman. 

Mr. Hewitt was a statesman in the sense 
that all of his public acts were aimed solely 
to benefit the state. He was never a strict 
party man. He was too great to become a 
party leader. A lifelong Democrat, he sup- 
ported McKinley twice, and recently de- 
clared that he was no longer a Democrat, 
but neither was he a Republican. Singular- 
ly effective and pleasing as a public speaker, 
a luminous writer, he came to have the posi- 
tion of a sage in the community. He was 
fearless in his utterances, and never courted 
popularity. He had a poetic sentiment in 
his make-up, and he was fitted for the work 
of a scholar. Indeed, he never did give up 
his classical and mathematical studies. His 
mental processes were quick, and he reached 
his conclusions often by intuition rather 
than by reasoning. 

Mr. Hewitt was fortunate in the friend- 
ships of his youth. Peter Cooper took him 
up, sent him to Europe with his son Ed- 
ward, afterwards Mayor of New York, as 
a tutor, and then established him in busi- 
ness with his son in the steel trade in 
Trenton, New Jersey. Mr. Hewitt married 
Mr. Cooper’s daughter, and their business 
alliance became all the closer. In a few 
years the firm assumed a commanding posi- 
tion. Mr. Hewitt mastered the intricacies 
of the steel trade. From 1873 to 1879 the 
firm lost $100,000 a year. It kept accumu- 
lating stock. When the tide of dull times 
turned it made $1,000,000 by being able to 
take quick advantage of the market. He 
never had any labor troubles with his em- 
ployees. 

Mr. Hewitt affiliated, politically, many 
years with Tammany Hall. He spent $4000 
in trying to clear Richard Croker of the 
charge of murder. Mr. Croker supported 
him in his first race for Congress in 1874. 
Later, when Mayor, he made Croker Fire 
Commissioner. He broke with Tammany 
Hall while Mayor, and after that opposed it 
vigorously. For twelve years he remained 
in Congress. He was one of the twenty- 
seven Democrats who refused to vote against 
the repeal of the Specie Resumption Act. His 
most notable work there was his advocacy 
of the Electoral Commission in 1876. He 
persuaded Mr. Tilden, his close friend, to ac- 
cept it. Mr. Tilden lost the Presidency, but 
the country was spared from a possible rev- 
olution. ; 

Mr. Hewitt’s canvass for Mayor in 1886 
attracted widespread interest. He had for 
opponents Henry George, Labor man, and 
Theodore Roosevelt, Republican. The vote 
was: Hewitt, 90,552; George, 68,110; Roose- 
velt, 60,435. Two years later Tammany de- 
feated him for Mayor. His incumbency of 
the office of Mayor was marked by a high 
sense of duty. He would not take orders, 
and defeat at the next election was his pun- 
ishment. 

Mr. Hewitt, in 1901, was the recipient of 
i medal from the Chamber of Commerce of 
New York, bearing this inscription: 

“ By his genius benefactor of the city and 
conservator of the commonwealth.” 

He declared that it would be his “ most 
jrecious possession.” 

In later years he became a citizen of New 
versey. He never ceased to speak boldly 
on current questions, and his voice was one 
of those the public heeded. One of his ut- 
\cranees was against the coal miners in the 
“reat anthracite strike. He leaves three sons 
; nd three daughters. To the community he 
‘eaves the priceless memory of a well-spent 
''fe and of unceasing devotion to the public 
£00d. He was a great American. 
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You’ll be comfortable aboard 


The Golden State Limited 


Don’t make any mistake about that. It’s that kind of a train. 


There’s a diner, of course, a buffet-smoker, an observation car, a 
compartment sleeper, and a bath room with hot and cold water, soap, and 
REAL bath towels, 


Less than three days Chicago to Los Angeles. 
Through cars to Santa Barbara and San_Francisco. 
Electric lights; electric fans; barber shop; Booklovers’ 
Library. Lowest altitudes. Runs over the El Paso-Rock 
Island route—the most southerly line across the con- 
tinent. Cut out this ad. and mail it, with name and 
address, to this office, and a beautifully illustrated book 
about California with be sent free. 


Jno. Sebastian, P.T.M., Chicago, Ill. 












































The Time Was 


and not many years ago, when the Order System, now universally used by job- 
bers and manufacturers, was a novelty—not appreciated by those needing it, and 
looked upon as a fad or new-fangled notion that would soon pass from view. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY APPRE- 
CIATED THE VALUE OF THIS SYSTEM 
TO THE MERCHANTS OF THIS COUNTRY 


and persisted in proclaiming its merits, until now it is almost universally used-— 
indeed, the jobber or manufacturer who does not use it is the exception and 
something of a curiosity. 

The Order Blanks, Recapitulation Blanks, Holders, Binders and Registers 
needed for this universally used system are supplied by 


Baker-Vawter Company 


Accountants, Auditors, Devisers of Complete Business Systems, Manufacturers 
Write for samples and prices. 
256 Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO 256 Central Bank Bldg. NEW YORK 


FACTORIES: Atchison, Kan.; Chicago; Holyoke, Mass, 
Local offices in all the large cities. 

















Pacific Mail Steamship Company 








HONOLULU, JAPAN, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES 
New 12,000 Ton Twin Screw Steamers 


KOREA AND SIBERIA 


These ships have broken ali records for speed ever made across the Pacific. 


Unexcelled Cuisine. 


Reduced Rates. 





Full information on Application to General Office, 


421 MARKET S1., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
or to L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 


349 Broadway and No. 1 Battery Place, New York. 
W. G. NEIMYER, Agent, 193 Clark St., Chicago, I. 
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Around the World Tours in every direction 
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J. B. “I'll never go gunning with William again.” 























A Delightful Winter 
Tour Around Beautiful . 


PORTO RICO 


By the new steamers ‘‘COAMO”’ (5,000 tons) and ‘‘ PONCE ’’ (3,500 tons). 
A three weeks’ trip in the Tropics made with every comfort and permitting | 
every opportunity for seeing and enjoying the rare beauty of the island. | 


ENTIRE COST OF TRIP, $130 and $140 


which includes every expense aboard the steamer, tourists using the steamers as 
a hotel while visiting the various ports. The Steamships ‘* Coamo" and “Ponce” 
have all the appointments of sea-going yachts, and the cuisine and service are of 
the highest class. All state-rooms are on deck amidships. Steamship * Ponce” 
sails February 28, March 28. Steamship “Coamo”™ sails February 14, March 14. 


For further particulars and descriptive pamphlet, address 


THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICOS.S. CO., 1 Broadway, NEW YORK 
OR RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 25 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 








Harper & Brothers 
GOLF Publishers, N. Y. 





25 cents a copy 


RA ‘and LIQUOR HABITS CURED. 
MOR H Thousands, haVing failed elsewhere, 
have been cured by us. Write $2 @ year 


The Dr. J.L. Stephens Cv., Dept. 57, Lebanon, Ohio 


Los Angeles—new Yor 
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TRADE MARK 





Hunter 


Baltimore 


ye 


Has Taken 
The Lead 
And Holds It 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars, 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. _ 
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NO POISON 


Has Ever Been Found in 
the Enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 


Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, pasted 
on every piece, 


Tf substitutes are offered, 
write us. New Booklet F: 
wage nly ee Lam ape 


and Housefurnishing Stores. 
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} More made-more sold- 
more prizes won than 
ALL OTHERS combined, 














qSend for potaleme- jet out-fin- 
est ever issued.Men 


PRALRIE STATE INCUBATOR Co 
HOMER CITY , Pa.» U.S.A. 


KEEP AT THE HEAD) PRIZES 


ion this paper. 


Lalance & Grosjean . Co, 
New York, Boston, Chieage” 
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One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 
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IF YOU WANT CASH 


FOR YOUR 


Farm, Home, or Business, 


I CAN GET IT 


No matter where your property 
is located or what it is worth. 


If I did not have the ability and facilities to sell your property, I 
certainly could not afford to pay for this advertisement. This “ad.” 
(like all of my other “ ads.”) is practically sure to place on my list a number 
of new properties,and I am just as sure to sell these properties, and 
make enough money in commissions to pay for the cost of the “ad.” 
and make a good profit besides. -That is why I have the largest real- 
estate business in the world to-day. 

Why not put your property among the number that will be listed 
and sold as a result of this “ad.” ? 

I will not only be able to sell it—sometime—but will be able to sell it 
quickly. I ama specialist in quick sales. | have the most complete 
and up-to-date equipment in the world. I have branch offices 
throughout the country and a field force of 2,500 men to find buyers. 

I do not handle any of the side lines usually carried by the or- 
dinary real-estate agent. I do not make any money through 
renting, conveyancing, mortgages, insurance, etc. I MUST 
SELL real estate—and lots of it—orgo out of business. I can 
assure you I am not going out of business. On the contrary, 

I expect to find, at the close of the year 1903, that I have sold 
twice as many properties as I did in 1902, but it will first 
be necessary for me to “ list” more properties. I want 
to list YOURS and SELL it. It doesn’t matter whether 
you have a farm,a home without any land, or a busi- 
ness; it doesn’t matter what it is worth or where it is 
located. If you will fill out the blank letter of inquiry 
below and mail it to me to-day, I will tell you how and 
why I can quickly convert your property into cash, and 
will give you my complete plan (free) and ternis for 
handling it. The information I will give you will be of 
great value to you even if you should decide not to sell. 
You had better write to-day before you forget it. 


If you Want to buy any kind of a Farm, Home, or Business, in any part of the 
country, tell me your requirements. I will guarantee to fill them promptly and satisfactorily. 


W. M. OSTRANDER, Suite 1554, North American Bidg., Philadelphia 





If You Want to SELL, Fill Out, Cut Out, 
and Mail this Coupon to me To-day. 


If You Want to BUY, Fill Out, Cut Out, 
and Mail this Coupon to me To-day. 
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W. M. Ostrander, 
1554 North American Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
Please send, without cost to me,a plan for finding a 


cash buyer for my property, which consists Of .sscssessees 
in the town or city of.....+. cect cccccccccese 
CON cin cneccesss3 A SMG Picks. ciccsiesvus 


and which I destre to sell for $ 
The plan ts to be based upon the following brief pane 


tion of the property .... 





W. M. Ostrander, 
1554 North American Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
With a view of buying, I desire information about 
properties which correspond approximately with the follow- 
ing specifications : 


Kind of property... 
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GENERAL OFFICES,IOO BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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